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Justice, East and West 


By James T. SHOTWELL 


ORDS are like houses; most of them we know only from 
the outside. Using them without thinking is like finding 
one’s way along a street by the numbers on the doorplates, 
without even stopping to look at the timeworn facades. It is 
only on rare occasions that we really become aware of them, 
and rarer still when we push past their outer hallways into the 
inner recesses, into quiet, pleasant rooms where thoughts can 
dwell without disturbance from outside. But there are some 
words that rise like temples from a busy street, and it is one 
of these which we are now about to explore, one of the noblest 
words that were ever built into the congeries of human speech. 
It is known everywhere and is as old as civilization, though 
with varying facades; but though it has been surveyed by 
thinkers of every age, it is so vast in scope, so puzzling in 
design, that only its outer precincts are familiar to most people. 
“Justice” is a universal concept, and is defined everywhere 
in practically the same terms. The dictionaries give it in the 
very phrase with which Plato began his discussion of it in The 
Republic, over twenty-two centuries ago. It is “rendering to 
every man his due.”’ Long before this, the prophets of Israel, 
and still longer before them the moralists of Egypt, weighed 
its implications in other speech and other setting. Confucius, 
closer to Plato’s time, built his philosophy upon it. Later, the 
Roman Law took over unchanged the precept of the Greeks, 
and the opening words of the Institutes of Justinian, that sum- 
mary of the great principles of the Roman Code, read as fol- 
lows: “Justice is the fixed and constant purpose to give to 
every man his due.” The religion, philosophy, and law of the 
ancient world were at one in this definition. 
But defining justice is only locating it, enabling one to find 
it on the vast, labyrinthine streets of experience. It tells but 
[393] 
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little of what lies within. It is, as Plato showed, only the be- 
ginning of the exploration. Both The Republic and Justinian’s 
Institutes pass quickly from the statement of the general prin- 
ciple to its application to the affairs of daily life. For, after 
all, this is the real problem, and unless it is solved the defini- 
tion remains an empty form of words—a signboard on the 
facade, to keep to our figure of speech, but with empty and 
deserted rooms behind. “To render to every man his due” 
may mean as many different things as there are men to render 
or receive what they think to be their due. So the content of 
justice is by no means determined by its definition, and, in 
spite of the study of general principles in the field of morals— 
the field of Plato’s exploration—and the study of law in courts 
and universities, we are still but little farther on than the 
ancients in our knowledge of the subject. 

This is why the student of history looks with such interest 
to those schools of law which are today experimenting and 
exploring in the field of human conduct in the same spirit as 
the physical scientist has analyzed the world of nature. Here 
is one of those constructive movements which break with the 
routine of the past to lay the foundations of future advance. 
The rights and wrongs of the citizen are not to be determined 
for him by the set rules of ancestors living under conditions 
unlike his own, nor even by the ignorant action of contempo- 
raries, however necessary may be a temporary compliance. 
Both custom and law are to be subject to analysis. Law is to be 
based upon a sound knowledge of human needs, aptitudes and 
desires, conditioned by local circumstances of time, place and 
association. It is to be a fitting expression of historic processes, 
not the rigid embodiment of preconceived ideas. It is not 
simply a set of rules to be administered but an intelligent 
expression of the vital interests of a society. Therefore the 
clue lies in the study of society, and law must fit the conclu- 
sions of scientific analysis. 

If this experiment should succeed in making jurisprudence 
a synthesis of the social sciences, it will mark an epoch in his- 
tory. The challenge which it presents to intelligence touches 
the whole range of human interests. If the challenge can be 
taken up, if intelligence is adequate to so great a task, then this 
experiment is the initial chapter or phase of the development 
of morals without parallel in the past. For it marks a turning 
point in the attitude toward conduct, as revolutionary a change 
as the Jewish prophets or Greek philosophy brought to the 
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West, and Buddha, Confucius or Mencius to the Orient. I am 
fully aware how incongruous this sounds, especially with the 
mention of the founders of religions. It will be necessary to 
justify it by a glance back over the past. 


i Bosermors is little to record of the history of justice in the 
beginnings of civilization. Justice is a secular concept; it 
has to do with the relations of man to man and not with those 
of men to supernatural powers. In all early societies it is this 
latter relationship which is of supreme importance and, there- 
fore, from the fact that religion dominates, justice develops 
only incidentally. We surely do not have to go back to Plato 
to show that the relations of mankind with the gods do not rest 
upon the same principles as those which determine secular 
society. If the definition of justice holds and it means render- 
ing to everyone his due, then the measurement of what is due 
cannot be the same with reference to a divinity as under the 
mutual conditions of human conduct. Hence theology moves 
in a different sphere from that of ethics. Theology calls for 
resignation where ethics demands protest; it makes a virtue of 
compliance with the blows of angered gods; and sacrifice, 
which is the epitome of suffering, is exalted as a center of 
religious ritual. 

Even more important than the theologies of religion, how- 
ever, in the effect upon conduct, is the still more primitive 
tabu, that subconscious overtone which lasts on down into the 
heart of even modern civilization from the rude wizardry of 
savage life. The rule of the tabu, still with us in so many of 
our social sanctions, once dominated all of conduct that was 
not already set in the pattern of habit. The new, the strange, 
the unexplained, the un-understood, all the realm of mystery 
into which every unaccustomed act carried the anxious nerves 
of our savage ancestors, called for some equally mysterious 
rite to avert the lurking evils of the unexplored. Anniversary 
ceremonies were mostly not to mark the happy ending, but to 
avert the disasters of the new beginning at a turning point in 
human affairs. 

When the laws of tabu govern the world of change, it is 
but common sense to have as little change as possible. So habit 
with its dull unconscious repetition takes over the rules of 
magic and superstition, and reduces them to commonplace in 
the everyday routine of life. Now, it goes without saying, that 
neither tabu nor the habit that grows out of it is based upon 
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any conscious striving for an ideal of justice. Yet because the 
things the gods prescribe are often Sut the echo of a demand 
for human rights and the expression of tribal experience, the 
tabu embodies along with its magical incantations and its 
supernatural apparatus most of these rules of conduct which 
bring order and organization out of the chaos of mere say- 
agery. The priest is the earliest lawgiver, and the fact that 
the gods ordain what he decrees gives his precepts the power 
to dominate where force and violence would otherwise be un- 
checked. Religion, therefore, although its task is to link man- 
kind to the gods, not only supplies the rudimentary beginnings 
of the idea of justice, but protects it by those very supernatural 
forces which, as we have seen, tend at the same time to 


distort it. 


"THESE are strange and contradictory facts, but their con- 

tradiction is as nothing compared with that which the his- 
torian finds when he turns from these prehistoric beginnings 
to the origins of the great religions of today. Both in the West 
and in the East these have been the work of revolutionary 
leaders in revolt against the religious heritage of that prehis- 
toric past. They either made over the existing religious beliefs 
on an ethical basis, that is to say, on the basis of a frank interest 
in human welfare, or, leaving the creeds untouched, built a 
secular philosophy alongside them, which in turn a credulous 
world made over into a religious faith as its founder became 
divine. Thus Buddha taught his ethical concepts in a revolt 
against the overladen tabu world of India, which, however, 
proved stronger than his moralizing and made his benign 
figure the center of the vastest system of organized tabu in the 
world today. Still more secular was the thought of Confucius, 
as secular as the Greeks’ and as un-Asiatic. He taught phil- 
osophy, not theology; a philosophy in which the gods play 
almost no role. Mankind stands out at last with problems of 
its own, not those that the gods have given it, problems of 
human welfare to be solved by rules that have no sanction of 
tabu behind them but embody experience and are projected as 
an ideal. His precepts, therefore, are of universal application 
and the chief of them are as strongly held by the leaders of 
revolutionary China today as by the scholars of so many cen- 
turies who learned by heart the five books of the Confucian 
classics. But alongside this secular teaching, Confucius pre- 
served a reverence for tradition and so helped to strengthen 
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and perpetuate the world of magic and superstition which, as 
in the case of Buddha, though in far less degree, tended to 
distort into a sacred and unalterable canon the homely lessons 
of experience of the sage. 

When we turn back from the religions of the Orient, we 
find the same historic laws at work. If Confucius recalls the 
Greeks, the affinity between Buddha and the reforming 
prophets of Israel is too familiar to call for more than passing 
comment. The prophetic message was, of course, cast in the 
fullest terms of religion. A universal deity began to replace 
the tribal Jewish god, but worship of the old tribal sort was 
to make way for righteousness—a human virtue even when 
copied upon the divine. Burnt offerings and all the parapher- 
nalia of sacrifice were henceforth to be reckoned Jess than 
upright conduct and the cherishing of social ideals. The pure 
in heart are to be granted the ecstatic glimpse of the divinity, 
not because of prayers or ritual but by reason of their attitude 
towards other men. But again the religious background of 
this teaching grew stronger than the simple precepts of the 
prophets, stronger even than those of Christ himself. The 
chief concern was drawn away from the human element to the 
divine. Jewish teaching held to the half mystical, half magical 
lore of the Talmud and as for Christianity, as its faith strength- 
ened in the expectation of the world to come, the evils of 
the present world seemed insignificant and transitory. Chris- 
tian morals had injected the most revolutionary concept that 
had been yet offered to the world in the demand for charity 
not only to one’s friend but to one’s enemy; but no one, cer- 
tainly not the church, thought of building society upon its 
model. It was too revolutionary for adaptation to the secular 
world. Those who sought to realize it, therefore, retired from 
the world into a purely religious organization. 


ROM this analysis we see that although the concept of 

justice was at the heart of the doctrines of the founders of 
the great world religions, nevertheless religion itself was not 
the proper field for its development. This fact alone supplies 
a clue to that great cleavage in the history of civilization 
which marks off the Orient from the West. The ethical teach- 
ing of Asiatic religions is almost identical with that which 
Europe borrowed from Old and New Testaments. Confucius’ 
teaching that men should not do to others what they do not 
want others to do to them states the same principle as the 
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Golden Rule, not in such daring and ideal terms, it is true, but 
perhaps in more practical form. But although the ethics of 
Oriental religions strike these high keys, they have been go 
submerged in the great tide of religious belief and ritual as to 
fail to secure for themselves adequate instruments for their 
own application in the world of everyday, especially when the 
everyday world begins to move from its ancient mooring and 
takes on the quality of the changeful West. Oriental politics 
never developed that process of secularization which the kings 
of European nations maintained against the claims of pope or 
bishop and, consequentiy, its history has little to record that is 
parallel with the development of justice in the Western world. 
This does not mean that there has been an absence or even any 
weakness of the sense of justice as between individuals and 
groups in nations such as China; but their ethical teaching has 
remained attached to its religious root because religion is an 
all-pervading element. The result is that ethical teaching 
deals with the individual, personal morals or the morals of the 
family or community expressed in terms of personal relation- 
ships. In the business world the guild carries these principles 
over into a social setting. But it is still a limited community 
based upon functional relationships and not an expression of 
the whole life of the nation. The absence of political institu- 
tions charged with the duty of applying and developing the 
ethical doctrines of the sages is the outstanding fact which has 
differentiated China from the West. The magistrates, it is 
true, were schooled in the aphorisms of the classics which the 
sages wrote, but as these teachings were handed down with 
religious reverence, the magistrates’ task was not to modify or 
adapt the ancient prescript, but to find the existing appropri- 
ate one. For it was a part of the accepted belief that in the 
perfect body of classical teaching some appropriate precept 
could be found for any and all the exigencies of life. Thus 
even in a society so naturally unreligious as the Chinese, the 
development of justice was hampered by a sense of its per- 
fection and by its continued association with the sanctions of 
religion. 

It is only against this background that one begins to appre- 
ciate the development of justice in the Western world. Start- 
ing from almost the same beginnings, it has had a totally 
different history and one which is largely responsible for the 
chief differences between Oriental and Occidental society 
today. The struggle between the church and state throughout 
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the Middle Ages was one of the fundamental liberations of 
European society. It was a process extending over almost the 
whole stretch of Christian history and cleared the path for the 
great experiment of law as a social expedient instead of a 
semi-divine ordinance. Justice, in this secular setting, shook 
off its religious antecedents. In doing so it created its own 
institutions, and they, in turn, jealous of their liberty and 
independence, fought back against the religious guardianship 
which had safeguarded morals before courts were founded. 
These two facts are chiefly responsible for the development 
of justice in the West, the secularization of law in the first 
place, and the erection of courts devoted solely to its applica- 
tion and maintenance. These two things the Orient never fully 


achieved. 


OW what clue does history offer as to the reason for this 

divergence in the civilizations of East and West? The 
question cannot be answered by any of those ready generaliza- 
tions so commonly in use, that the Oriental peoples are by 
nature more religious than those of the West, or by an equally 
sweeping generalization as to the practical character and in- 
terests of the Western world. These generalities are merely 
descriptions, not explanations. Even as descriptions they are 
open to challenge. No other people has been more strongly 
attracted into the current of modern secular business than the 
Japanese, who, up to fifty years ago, would have been charac- 
terized as outstanding examples of the Asiatic trend. They 
are still a highly religious people, but the administration of 
justice has been taken over into the framework of the secular 
life, and the code of law which the courts of Japan today 
apply is the borrowed experience of the Western world, varied 
only by its application to local needs. The history of Japan is 
a proof that Oriental peoples do not differ in any inherent 
tendencies from the nations of the West. For, apart from what 
we call the modernization of its politics and its business, Japan 
remains distinctly more religious than China; its temples are 
still thronged with worshippers as in the past, pilgrims visit 
its shrines in undiminished numbers, and the religious tie is 
still dominant in personal and private life. Nevertheless, in 
little more than a single generation, Japan took over and made 
its own that process of the secularization of justice which the 
West had evolved. 

This page of Japanese history shows the capacity of 
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Asiatic peoples to enter into the full current of Western devel- 
opment. Why, then, did they not do so at an earlier age? Why 
did this great divergence actually occur? How is it that it was 
left to the West to develop the principles and the institutions 
of law while the East held back in the ancient setting of belief 
and custom? The explanation surely lies not in inherent capa- 
cities but in differing situations. 


AROUND the northern shores of the Eastern Mediterra- 

nean there were little valleys shut in by protecting moun- 

tains and enclosing rocky hills on which the inhabitants could 

take refuge when the raiders swept over their open fields 

below, and little bays at hand where the traders could draw 

up their open boats for a market on the beach. These settle- 

ments were large enough to have an independent life but too 

small and too close together to keep wholly apart. Traders 

settled on the flat land by the shore, and the communities, as 

they grew, not only warred upon each other in the old tribal 

way but formed their alliances and stretched out in war and 

commerce over an ever-increasing circle of land and sea. The 

limit of subsistence on the hot, dry soil was always sufficiently 

low to make adventure profitable, whether it were by the sack 

of some city on the Asiatic coast, or the bartering of goods 
with the primitive tribes of Italy, or the sending of the grain 
fleet to the prairies of southern Russia. The result was that 
there grew up in these Greek settlements a mixture of peoples 
chiefly given over to business of one sort or another, which was 
already, when history dawns, working out new principles of 
association unlike any that the Orient had ever tried. The old 
blood-tie of family, clan, and tribe, which has remained the 
basis of society in the Asiatic world, was broken down for the 
practical purposes of organization and intercourse. The city- 
state which resulted was still conceived of in religious terms, 
with its special deities and temples, and the tabu still survived 
in the rites which the magistrates performed and in the 
scruples which might even determine peace and war. This 
religious atmosphere of the city-state seems at first glance to 
throw it back almost wholly into the Asiatic mold. The classic 
pages of Fustel de Coulanges emphasize this religious aspect 
of the beginnings of European politics. But within itself the 
community was working out new principles of law and gov- 
ernment, due to the fact that people of different origins were 
living together and dealing in goods and property without 
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regard to ancestors and without a common feeling for the 


ancient tabus. 

The process of adjustment by which these matters were 
arranged covers over a thousand years of Mediterranean his- 
tory from the revolutionary reforms of Solon and Cleisthenes 
to the codified embodiment of antique business ethics in the 
corpus jurts civilis, which was the supreme achievement of the 
genius of Rome. Few chapters in the history of civilization 
are more alluring than this which led from sacrament to con- 
tract. Beginning with the fumbling application of tabu and 
consecrated custom, it had already become emancipated in 
principle in the circles that listened to the question of Socrates 
and Plato as to the place of justice in private life and the 
organization of the State. But even these free speculations 
revealed the narrow framework of admitted rights in the 
political concepts of the Greeks; and the philosophers seem 
never to have guessed—any more than did Confucius—that it 
was not so much in the arguments of the Academy as in the 
laboratory of business intercourse that the rich ore of justice 
was mined from experience and minted for actual use. While 
they recognized that justice is a social fact rather than the 
personal attribute of good or wise men, their chief interest 
remained centered in the individual. It was a scientifically 
sound starting point for secular thinking at a time when 
society was still so largely a reservoir of tabu; but the life of 
the individual is so short, his contacts so limited, that to con- 
centrate upon it is to lose sight of the long-continuing forces 
of history which play upon it, and of which it is an uncon- 
scious element. The Greek thinkers lived too much in the 
present to have a proper sense of time, and too little among 
busy people to have a sense of business. They were too close 
to the origins of politics to see its institutions as the embodi- 
ment of impersonal forces, when the personalities who intro- 
duced them were still almost contemporary. So the contribu- 
tion of Greece remained more in the field of ethics than of 
jurisprudence; justice was an ideal rather than a practical 
concept. 

Fortunately for Western civilization, Rome was the com- 
plement of Greece and put the emphasis upon those things 
which were weakest in the Hellenic world; the individual 
gave way before the needs of the community. The Greeks had 
been the frontiersmen of civilization, and like all people of the 
frontier they had placed confidence in private initiative and 
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keenness of mind. Rome took their heritage and built upon it. 
not by repeating the process of bold exploration, but by 
embodying it in institutions upon which they could rely be- 
cause they knew and could calculate their routine. This ten- 
dency of Rome to fall back upon the institutions broke down 
in the political sphere before the arbitrary power that was 
concentrated in the hands of the imperator, for it is the nature 
of war to destroy the slow upbuilding of the institutions of 
peace. It was only in the realm of law that the old repub- 
lican process of institution-making continued and developed 
throughout the whole imperial period, culminating, when the 
empire was already falling to pieces, in the final structure of 
the Roman Code. This is not the place to attempt to trace the 
intricate history of the development of Roman law, but the 
point that must be borne in mind if we are to read the lesson 
of history is that in Rome justice survived because it had 
become impersonal and was given an institutional expression. 
To the Greeks a man was a man; to the Romans he was a citi- 
zen; but citizenship could not be achieved until the individual 
had become conscious of his rights in the community. 


HIS double heritage of Greeks and Romans, the secular- 

ization of justice and its development into the ethics of 
business, meant nothing to the barbarians of the north. Again 
history had to begin at the beginning, but, so far as this page of 
it is concerned, the conditions, although outwardly so different 
from those of the early Mediterranean world, were in reality 
very similar to those which had produced the city-state. 
Migrations of peoples moving from a prehistoric past cut in 
upon the settled life of tribes and families and broke the 
kinship ties almost in the same way as had happened south of 
the Alps. Village communities arose with minute foreshadow- 
ings of political institutions in their elected headmen and 
other local officials. The old tabus gave way to practical 
expedients, as well as to the teaching of the church, and out of 
these backgrounds came such institutions as trial by jury and 
representative government. Once launched on this career, the 
nations of the north reached out again for the lesson of Rome, 
and, doing so, founded the first university as their scholars 
wandered down to listen to the jurists of Italy who had found 
a home at the foot of the northern slope of the Apennines just 
over from the fields of Tuscany in the old walled city of 
Bologna. Thus, partly borrowing from the past and partly 
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building from their own experience, the national states 
repeated in only slightly variant form, the later phase of 
antique history. It was by no mere chance that when the 
French Revolution had finally proclaimed the full emancipa- 
tion of the national state from its medieval tutelage, France 
then went back to the jurists of Justinian for the mold in 
which to cast the Code Napoleon. The long cycle of some 
thirteen hundred years had brought the development of justice 
once more to where it had been when the first great cycle had 
been completed. 

Viewed in this perspective, one sees the beginnings of our 
era— for contemporary history began in the period of the 
French Revolution—as a belated chapter of antique civiliza- 
tion. We moderns are ancients as well. On another and wider 
stage the drama of Western civilization had been played over 
again to almost an identical conclusion. And then again just 
as this was happening, new and unsuspected forces were let 
loose in the Western world, forces as capable of savagery as 
any of the hosts of Tamerlane, but equally potent in the rapid 
upbuilding of new forms of life and new human relationships. 
We have not yet begun to realize the meaning of the intro- 
duction of modern science, how it has ended for all time to 
come the quiet isolation of the past, the repetition through 
untold millennia of those simple ways of living which man is 
forced to lead when he draws his sustenance directly from the 
struggle with nature. From the first invention onward there 
has come an ever-increasing change in all the things that most 
affect human society. Time and space, the two elemental con- 
ditions of our living, no longer remain the static and unchang- 
ing determinants of conduct, but are growingly within control. 
While, therefore, the ideal of justice remains what it was in 
the past before Plato, its application, which is what Plato 
sought, lies now in the extension to human relationships of 
that same scientific spirit which has so transformed the mate- 
rial world. This is a task upon which the students of justice 
have only now begun to work, studying jurisprudence in the 
light of history, economics and other social sciences, and no 
one knows what will come of it. 


Great Britain and the Pacific 


REPORT FROM GREAT BRITAIN COVERING THE PERIOD 
JUNE, 1931—FEBRUARY, 1932* 
Prepared by STEPHEN A. HEALD 


Secretary of the Information Department 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, London 


SITUATION IN CHINA 


Nanking-Canton Relations 


[N reply to a question put to him by Sir Kingsley Wood 

(Cons.), Mr. Henderson (Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs) on June 15, stated that on June 10 the Canton 
authorities had instructed the Customs Bank at Canton to 
hand over daily to them all customs revenue other than the 
proceeds of the old five per cent tariff and the tonnage dues, 
which would continue to be dealt with by the Commissioner 
of Customs as formerly. The Commissioner of Customs 
acquiesced in this situation, subject to a formal protest and 
that the matter was not one in which H. M. Government felt 
called upon to intervene. 

On June 22 Sir Kingsley Wood (Cons.) put a further 
question as to whether the control of Customs still remained 
in the possession of the Canton Government and whether the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs proposed to consult the 
other Powers on the present situation. In reply, Mr. Hender- 
son stated that the situation had not changed and that he did 
not consider that the present situation was such as to require 
formal consultation with the other Powers. 

On September 28 Mr. Day (Lab.) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether the control of 
the Customs in China still remained in the possession of the 
Canton Government. In reply, Captain Eden pointed out that 
the control of Customs in China had never been in the pos- 
session of the Canton Government, the Canton authorities 


* This report takes the form of a summary of Parliamentary debates on Britain's 
interests and policy in the Pacific. Parliament adjourned on July 31 for the summer 
recess, reassembled on September 8 and was dissolved on October 7. Following the 
General Election on October 27 the new Parliament was opened on November 3 and 
sat until it adjourned for the Christmas recess on December 11. It was reopened on 
February 2. (The Labour Government had resigned in August. A National Govern- 
ment was formed, was successful in the General Election and assumed office again 
on November 6.)—Author’s Note. 
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receiving, subject to certain deductions, the customs revenue 
from two Provinces only, Kwangsi and Kwangtung. 

On November 12 Mr. Wardlaw-Milne (Cons.) asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs for the latest informa- 
tion available as to the conditions generally in China. 

In reply Captain Eden stated that, as regards South and 
Central China, the Cantonese forces, which had advanced 
against Nanking in September, had been withdrawn and that 
no hostilities were in progress. Negotiations, he added, had 
been initiated at Shanghai. 


Manchuria 


On November 23 (by private notice) Mr. Lansbury 
(Lab.) asked the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he could: make any statement on the Manchurian 
question and whether, as British representative to the League 
of Nations, he considered proposing to the Council that there 
should be an agreement on the part of the Members of the 
League to refrain from supplying munitions to the parties in 
the Manchurian dispute. In reply, Capt. Eden (Under-Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs) stated that his informa- 
tion was that, since the occupation of Tsitsihar by the Japanese 
on November 19, no further fighting had taken place between 
the Chinese and Japanese in Manchuria. Capt. Eden further 
observed that, while the Council had been in session in Paris 
for more than a week and were using their best endeavours to 
find a basis for the solution of the problem, he did not think 
that the suggestion put forward by the leader of the Opposi- 
tion would assist the negotiations with the two parties which 
the Council now had in hand. Mr. Lansbury asked the Under- 
Secretary of State to convey to Sir John Simon that there was 
a strong feeling in the country and that it would be rather 
grotesque that Members of the Council of the League of 
Nations who were pledged against war should assist in carry- 
ing on war between two Members of the League by supplying 
munitions of war to either. Capt. Eden agreed to convey these 
representations. 

Mr. Smithers (Cons.) on November 25 asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if he could state whether any 
damage had been done to British persons and property as a 
result of the Sino-Japanese hostilities in Manchuria and 
whether steps had been taken to ensure the protection of such 
persons and property in the event of any further development 
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of fighting in this area. The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs replied to this question as follows: 


So far as I am aware, no damage to British property or person 
has resulted from the disturbed conditions prevailing in Manchuria. 
No special steps have been found necessary, but the situation is being 
watched and any practicable action which may be necessary or desir- 
able will be taken. 


Sir John Simon, in reply to a question put to him by 
Captain Cazalet (Cons.) stated that the contending parties 
had indicated their willingness to have military attachés in 
Manchuria and that there were there representatives of the 
British and other Governments. Asked by Captain Peter 
MacDonald (Cons.) whether the British Government was 
taking any steps to notify both Japan and China that, whatever 
the result of the existing military operation, Great Britain 
would insist on the maintenance of the open door for interna- 
tional trade in Manchuria and asked whether he was able to 
give any assurances on this point, Sir John Simon replied as 
follows: 

The principle of the open door for international trade in Man- 
churia is safeguarded by the Nine-Power Washington Treaty of 
February 6, 1922. H. M. Government attach the greatest impor- 
tance to this principle and my hon. and gallant Friend may rest 
assured that the interests of British trade will be constantly borne 
in mind. 

In answer to a further question, Sir John Simon stated that 
he did not think there had, during recent months, been any 
breaches of the Treaty referred to. A series of further ques- 
tions were put to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan (Lab.) asked for information concerning 
the terms of the proposal by the Japanese representative in 
Paris for a commission of enquiry into the situation in Man- 
churia; and if so, whether H. M. Government was prepared 
to agree to them or whether it would put forward any alterna- 
tive proposal. 

Sir John Simon: At a public meeting of the Council of the League 
of Nations on November 21, the Japanese delegate made a proposal 
that a League Commission should be sent to study on the spot the 
situation in Manchuria and in China generally. It would be under- 
stood that the Commission would not intervene in direct negotia- 
tions betwen the parties and would not attempt to interfere with the 
movement of troops on either side. The idea of a Commission was 
welcomed in general terms by the other Members of the Council, 
including the British representative. H. M. Government is codperat- 
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ing in the fullest way with the other Members of the Council to 
bring the contesting parties together in an effort to reach an agreed 


solution. 


Colonel Wedgwood (Lab.) asked the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs on November 30 “whether in connection 
with the Manchurian trouble, he will bear in mind the supreme 
interest of this country in avoiding all sanctions or other war- 
like commitments, whether in Asia or Europe, both now and 
hereafter, and take no isolated action.” 


Sir John Simon assured him that: 


H. M. Government are anxious, as he himself is, to avoid 
recourse to sanctions either in the present or in any other dispute 
which may be brought before the League of Nations, and for this 
reason they are concentrating, along with the other Members of the 
Council, on finding a solution by conciliation. This, indeed, is the 
principle which underlies the Covenant, and the machinery contem- 
plated therein rests on the basis of collective action. 


Mr. D. M. Mason (Lib.) asked what recommendations 
H. M. Government intended to make to the several Govern- 
ments concerned for the protection of the Covenant of the 
League in view of the action of Japan in disregarding Arti- 


cles 12, 13 and 15 of the Covenant by proceeding with hostili- 
ties against China, thus constituting in accordance with 
Article 16 an act of war against all Members of the League. 
Sir John Simon replied that there must be some misapprehen- 
sion as to the position. The dispute was being dealt with by 
the League Council as a whole under Article 11 of the 
Covenant and no question of Article 16 had arisen. To which 
the further question was put: 


Mr. Mason: Will the right hon. Gentleman tell me what 
Article 11 has to do with disregard of Articles 12, 13 and 15, which 
Japan has disregarded, which constitutes an act of war, and what 
steps does he propose to take? 

Sir John Simon: I can only repeat that the matter is being dealt 
with by the Council of the League as a whole under Article 11. It 
is better really in the circumstances to leave some discretion to the 
Council of the League, which has the matter actually before it. 


On December 9 Sir John Simon (Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs) stated in answer to questions that British, 
French, German, Italian and United States observers were at 
present in Manchuria. They reported to their respective 
Governments with a view to keeping the Council of the 
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League informed. With regard to the resolution adopted by 
the League Assembly on October 4, 1931, concerning the 
application of sanctions under Article 16 of the Covenant. 
including in particular the interruption of diplomatic rela- 
tions and the application of economic and financial pressure, 
the dispute, as has been explained on a previous occasion, was 
being dealt with under Article 11 and no question of sanctions 
had arisen. 

The Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Capt. 
Eden) on February 2 made a statement regarding the then 
position of Chinese and Japanese troops in Manchuria with- 
out comment. 

On February 8 Mr. Cocks (Lab.) asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs (1) whether his attention has been 
called to the note of the Chinese Government to the League 
of Nations, stating that on December 16 last General Honjo, 
Japanese Commander-in-Chief in Manchuria, published a 
proclamation to the effect that the Manchurian provinces of 
Mukden and Kirin were henceforth independent and were 
breaking off all relations with the Chinese Government; and 
whether any representations have been made on the subject to 
the Japanese Government; (2) whether he could give any 
information regarding the Japanese proposal to form, during 
the Japanese military occupation of Manchuria, a new inde- 
pendent State of Manchuria and Mongolia. 

In reply Captain Eden said that he had no further infor- 
mation than that contained in the Chinese note to confirm the 
idea that there was such a Japanese proposal. The Chinese 
note referred to a statement, not a proclamation. H. M. Gov- 
ernment had made no representations to the Japanese Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Cocks (Lab.) further enquired whether the policy of 
H. M. Government was still the same as in July, 1928, when 
it had stated that it regarded Manchuria as being part of 
China, and as set forth in Article | of the Nine-Power Treaty 
of 1922 by which Great Britain, in common with the other 
signatories, engaged to respect the sovereignty, the indepen- 
dence and the territorial and administrative integrity of 
China. Captain Eden replied in the affirmative. In view of 
this answer Mr. Cocks (Lab.) asked whether “it would not be 
desirable to call the attention of the Japanese Government to 
the matter referred to in the other questions, namely the state- 
ment as to the creation of a separate State in Manchuria?” 
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Captain Eden replied: “The Japanese Government have 
given very definite assurances both to H. M. Government and 
to the League, that they intend to maintain their responsibili- 
ties under the Nine-Power Treaty and also to maintain the 
open door in Manchuria.” 


Shangha 


On February 2 the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(Sir John Simon) made the following statement in answer to ’ 
a question by Mr. George Lansbury (Lab.) : | 


I regret to state that hostilities of a very serious nature broke out 
on the night of the 28th of January between the Chinese and Japan- 
ese at Shanghai. His Majesty’s Government regard these events 
with grave concern both in the general interests of peace and owing 
to the proximity of the International Settlement with the consequent 
danger to the lives and property of British nationals. We have lost 
no time in making pressing representations, more than once repeated, 
and have urged the Japanese and Chinese Governments and their 
commanders on the spot to accept a scheme, which has been put for- 
ward as a result of the efforts of the British and United States 
Consuls-General in Shanghai, for the establishment of a neutral 
zone between the Chinese and Japanese forces. This zone would 
have to be occupied by troops of the neutral Powers which have 
forces in the International Settlement. Instructions have been given 
for British troops to coéperate if the zone can be established. Owing 
to the efforts of the Consuls-General a truce was arranged on the 
evening of the 29th of January, but I regret to see in the latest 
Press reports that fighting appears to have broken out again. His 
Majesty’s Government have further urged upon both Governments, 
with the utmost earnestness, to do what lies in and upon them to 
remedy the existing situation. 

As regards the military and naval positions, in addition to the 
three British battalions already at Shanghai, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment decided on Sunday to despatch His Majesty’s Ship “Berwick” 
from Hong Kong, carrying a battalion of infantry and a battery 
of artillery as a reinforcement; she is due to arrive tonight. The 
naval forces, consisting of H. M. S. “Cornwall” and H. M. S. 
“Sandwich” together with two gunboats, will shortly be reinforced 
by H. M. S. “Kent,” due to arrive on Friday, while H. M. S. 
“Suffolk” arrived on Sunday. 

His Majesty’s Government has throughout acted in closest con- 
sultation with the other Powers primarily concerned. This course 
is being and will be actively maintained. His Majesty’s Consul- 
General is similarly coéperating closely with the representatives of 
the other Powers at Shanghai. 

A word about Nanking, although it is not in the question. 
About 11 p. m. last night Japanese men-of-war on the river opened 
fire with several rounds of live shell in the direction of the city of 
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Nanking. Our latest information is that all is quiet for the moment 
and that all British subjects are safe. 

A statement similar to the above is being made this afternoon by 
the Secretary of State for the Dominions at a specially convened 
meeting of the Council of the League at Geneva. 

I would now add, and this is of great importance, that instruc- 
tions were sent to His Majesty’s representatives at Tokyo and 
Nanking to deliver this morning to those Governments the following 
proposals, and press strongly for their acceptance, indicating that 
they are being simultaneously urged upon the other party. ‘These 
proposals* have been concerted with the United States Government, 
and the French and Italian Governments are being asked to act 
similarly. Since this answer was prepared for me, I have received 
information that both the French and Italian Governments consent 
to do so. 


On February 3 the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
made the following statement in answer to Mr. Lansbury 
(Lab.), after reporting on the arrival of British forces in 


Shanghai: 


The situation in Shanghai remains very delicate. The latest 
information indicates that the international commanders are cor- 
dially coéperating in the work of maintaining order within the 
Settlement and the position in this respect appears to be more satis- 
factory. His Majesty’s Consul-General reports that the municipal 
police are beginning again to function in, at any rate, parts of the 
Japanese sector of the International Settlement. On the other hand, 
I regret to have to confirm the fact that there was further fighting 
in Shanghai yesterday. Japanese reconnoitering aeroplanes were 
fired upon, and thereafter the Chinese position was subjected to 
heavy gunfire, but, as far as my information goes, the Japanese lines 
have not been advanced. 

The Japanese Consul-General in Shanghai has informed the 
other Consular representatives that a destroyer squadron passing the 
Woosung forts at the mouth of the river, 10 or 15 miles below 
Shanghai, had been fired upon this morning and returned the fire, 
and that it was intended to occupy Woosung. We still await full 
authoritative answers to the representations made by the four Powers 
to the Japanese and Chinese Governments, and, in the meantime, | 
am convinced that it is highly desirable to give time for these good 
offices to have their undisturbed effect. I may say that there are 
grounds for hope that these are having a good result. 

If I may, I venture to add that in these circumstances I deprecate 
discussion at the moment. 


Mr. George Lansbury (Lab.) asked on February 9 
whether His Majesty’s Government had protested against the 
use of the Japanese section of the International Settlement in 


* See page 415. 
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Shanghai as a base of operations by Japanese forces and 
whether British troops would be used to prevent any approach 
to the Japanese base by Chinese forces in their efforts to repel 


Japanese attacks. 
Mr. Baldwin (Lord President of the Council) replied: 


“His Majesty’s Government have on three occasions made it 
clear to the Japanese Government that they could not approve 
of the use of the Settlement except for defensive purposes, and 
the role of the British forces is strictly confined to the defence 


of the Settlement.” 
In answer to an enquiry whether this meant the British 


section of the International Settlement or whether it included 
the Japanese portion, Mr. Baldwin replied that it was “a very 
difficult matter to make a strict demarcation between the dif- 
ferent parts of the Settlement.”” His words covered what was 
generally known as the International Settlement. 


Mr. Lansbury: Has the right hon. Gentleman considered the 
fact that, if his statement means that British troops will be used to 
repel a Chinese attack on the Japanese in their own section of the 
Settlement, it immediately places Great Britain on the side of 
Japan? 

Mr. Baldwin: The right hon. Gentleman must not think that 
in any way I am trying either to hedge or to mislead. Our aim all 
the time is to bring about a peaceful settlement betwen the Japanese 
and Chinese, and to avoid embroiling ourselves with either side. 

Mr. Lansbury: I have not the slightest doubt... . that His 
Majesty’s Government do not desire to be embroiled in the dispute, 
but may I put it to the right hon. Gentleman that it is a very dan- 
gerous situation when a portion of the International Settlement is 
used as a base for the Japanese forces to operate against the Chinese ? 

. Is there any power, either through the League of Nations or 
those Powers that signed the Nine-Power Treaty, or in any way, 
to persuade the Japanese to use some other part of China in order to 
attack the Chinese? 

Mr. Baldwin: I have every sympathy with the motive which 
inspires the right hon. Gentleman’s question. It is perfectly right 
that the situation is a very delicate and anxious one, but I can assure 
him that His Majesty’s Government ead 2' the Powers interested 
are doing everything they can day by uay to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of one of the most difficult situations that has existed in 
recent times. 


In reply to questions from Mr. Lansbury (Lab.) on Feb- 
ruary 10, Mr. Baldwin made the following statement: 


Representations have been made by His Majesty’s Government 
to the Japanese Government on three occasions against the use of the 
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International Settlement for other than defensive purposes. I under- 
stand that similar representations have been made by other Powers. 
Efforts to create a neutral zone, which would assist to obviate the 
danger referred to are still being actively pursued. The Council of 
the League of Nations is at present in session, and, I understand, is 
studying reports which it has called for from Shanghai. 


In reply to further questions from Mr. Lansbury (Lab.) 
as to whether, if the situation became really dangerous, His 
Majesty’s Government would consider whether it would not 
be better to evacuate British nationals, rather than become 
involved in the dispute, Mr. Baldwin stated that they would 
not lose sight of this or any other aspect of the problem. 

Mr. Mander (Lib.) asked whether British policy during 
the last few months on the subject of Japanese action in the 
Far East had been taken in all cases with the knowledge and 
approval of the Dominions and whether the Dominions were 
being continuously consulted about every question of policy 
which arose. Captain Eden (Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs) replied that the Dominions were being 
informed, both by telegraphic communication from the For- 
eign Office and by direct communication from the Secretary 
of State for Dominion Affairs at Geneva. 


Mr. Mander: Is “informed” quite the same as “consulted”? | 
asked if they were being consulted ? 

Captain Eden: Full information is being given, and I have no 
reason to doubt that the Dominions are in general agreement with 
the policy which we are pursuing. 


Captain Eden in reply to Mr. Cocks (Lab.) said that His 
Majesty’s Government had deprecated the despatch by the 
Japanese Government of another 10,000 troops to Shanghai, 
in so far as it might lead to an aggravation of the situation 
and also in view of the fact that the order had been given 
since the receipt in Tokyo of the proposals * made in conjunc- 
tion with the Governments of the United States, France and 
Italy that there should be no further mobilisation of troops or 
other preparations for hostilities. 

In answer to Mr. Buchanan (Lab.) Captain Eden stated 
that on February 9 the British troops on land at Shanghai 
were four battalions and ancillary troops. His Majesty’s ships 
at Shanghai were four cruisers, one sloop and one gunboat, 
with a total complement of about 3,000. 


* See page 415. 
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On February 15 Mr. Cocks (Lab.) asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs: 


Whether, in accordance with Article 7 of the Nine-Power 
Treaty of 1922 relating to principles and policies to be followed in 
matters concerning China, by which it was agreed that there should 
be full and frank communication between the contracting Powers 
whenever a situation arose which involved the application of the 
treaty, the Japanese Government, previous to embarking on military 
activities, either in Manchuria or at Shanghai, informed His 
Majesty’s Government of its intentions ; and, if so, what wes His 
Majesty’s Govermiaent’s reply? 

Sir John Simon: The Japanese Government have publicly stated 
that their original action in Manchuria arose out of a sudden emer- 
gency, namely, the destruction of a portion of the South Manchurian 
railway line. No previous communication, so far as I am aware, as 
to this action was given. 

As regards Shanghai, on the 28th of January, the Japanese 
Government informed His Majesty’s Government that, in order to 
check anti-Japanese movements in Shanghai, some drastic measures 
might be necessary. I sent immediate instructions to His Majesty's 
Ambassador in Tokyo and I also saw the Japanese representative 
here to express my grave concern and to draw the attention of the 
Japanese Government to the international issues and obligations 
involved. 


Mr. Lansbury (Lab.) asked the Secretary of State for For- 
eign Affairs “‘whether he has any information to give to the 
House regarding the present position at Shanghai; is His 
Majesty’s Government supporting the Chinese appeal for a 
meeting of the Assembly of the League of Nations; will he 
circulate for the information of the House and the country a 
copy of the report submitted to the Council of the League of 
Nations by the Consuls appointed by the League to investigate 
and report as to the causes and continuance of dispute and war 
between Japan and China at Shanghai; and will he state the 
nature of the reply, if any, received from the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to the Note sent to them by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and other Powers making proposals for a settlement of 
the dispute?” 


Sir John Simon: There has been little change in the situation at 
Shanghai in the last few days, except for the arrival of Japanese 
reinforcements, details of which have appeared in the Press. His 
Majesty’s Minister in China reached Shanghai last week, and has 
been exerting himself in every possible way, in accordance with my 
instructions, both by using his good offices with the Chinese and 
Japanese authorities and by consultation with the representatives of 
other Powers, including the United States, with a view to securing 
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an agreement for a cessation of fighting. I deeply regret that these 
efforts have not yet borne fruit, but they are being continued. 

As regards the second part of the question, Article 15 of the 
Covenant provides that a dispute which has been submitted to the 
Council shall be referred to the Assembly at the request of either 
party to the dispute provided that the request be made within 14 
days after the submisison of the dispute to the Council. The Chinese 
representative made this request before the 14 days expired, and, con- 
sequently, if he so desires, the dispute is automatically referred to the 
Assembly ; the matter does not in any way depend upon the support 
of other members of the Council. 

As regards the third part of the question, the report to which 
the right hon. Gentleman refers, together with a subsequent report 
which has now reached Geneva, forms part of the material which is 
being collected by the Secretary-General for the consideration of the 
Council. Another portion of the material will be statements by the 
parties to the dispute of their respective cases, with all relevant facts 
and papers, and the Article provides that the Council may direct 
their publication. I cannot, therefore, undertake to make public on 
my own motion portions of the material now in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s hands, but I will certainly do my best to urge that the docu- 
ments should be made publicly available at the earliest moment, and 
I agree that it would be of advantage if this could be promptly done. 

As regards the last part of the question, the reply of the Japanese 
Government to the proposals made to them on the 2nd February 
was given on the 4th February, and was published in the Press 
on the following day. 

Mr. Lansbury: Is any time limit going to be put before action is 
taken either by the League or by His Majesty’s Government in 
codperation with other Governments? I am not asking for war. 
I am asking for exactly what is provided in the Covenant of the 
League, to which Japan has put her signature. 


Sir John Simon assured him that it was not only the 
gravity but the urgency of the matter which was in his mind 
and in the minds of all members of the Council. 


Mr. Cocks: Is it not a fact that, when the Assembly is convened 
on the initiative of one of the parties to the dispute, the Council 
automatically ceases to take part in the dispute during the period 
that continues until the Assembly meets; whereas when the Assembly 
is convened by the Council itself the Council can continue to deal 
with the dispute all that time; and, therefore, is it not preferable 
that the Assembly should be called by the Council instead of leaving 
it to China to do so? 

Sir J. Simon: These are very difficult matters to deal with by 
question and answer. That is not my understanding. Whether a 
dispute which is before the Council is referred to the Assembly at 
the request of one of the parties or by the Council itself, in either 
event the result is to transfer the matter to the Assembly, and, under 
Article 15, the Council has no more jurisdiction. It may be an incon- 
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venient result, but that appears to be the result. In fact, China has 
applied within the 14 days for it to be referred to the Assembly. 
That was entirely within the right of China, and, of course, no one 
would think of denying that it is her right. How soon the Assembly 
can meet, and what it can do when it meets, are questions which 
naturally have to be carefully considered, because it is not the desire 
of any responsible body to interpose delays where more prompt 
action is possible. 


On February 16 the text of the proposals made to the 
Japanese Government by the Governments of France, Italy, 
the United States of America, and Great Britain on the 2nd of 
February and their reply were circulated. The full texts 


follow. 
Proposals communicated to the Japanese and Chinese 
Governments on the 2nd of February: 


1. Cessation of all acts of violence on both sides forthwith on 
the following terms: 

2. No further mobilisation or preparation whatever for further 
hostilities ; 

3. Withdrawal of both Japanese and Chinese combatants from 
all points of mutual contact in the Shanghai area; 

4. Protection of the International Settlement by the establish- 
ment of neutral zones to divide the combatants; those zones to be 
policed by neutrals; the arrangements to be set up by the consular 
authorities on the spot; 

5. Upon acceptance of these conditions prompt advances to be 
made in negotiation to settle all outstanding controversies between 
the two nations in the spirit of the Pact of Paris, and the resolution 
of the League of the 10th December without prior demand or reser- 
vations and with the aid of neutral observers or participants. 


Reply (dated 4th February) of Japanese Government to 
the five proposals above: 


1. Japanese forces will cease hostile acts if Japan is assured 
that the Chinese would cease immediately and completely their 
menacing and disturbing activities. If on the contrary either regular 
or plain clothes soldiers persist in such activities, the Japanese Gov- 
ernment must reserve full freedom of action for its military forces. 

2. In view of the unreliability of the Chinese in the past and 
the gravity of the present situation the Japanese Government finds 
it impossible to renounce mobilisation and preparation for hostilities. 

3. The Japanese Government have no objections to their 
Consuls and Commanders entering into negotiations for an agree- 
ment concerning the separation of the respective forces and the estab- 
lishment, if necessary, of a neutral zone in the neighborhood of 
Chapei. 
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4. While it is to be presumed that all outstanding controver- 
sies between Japan and China include the Manchurian question, the 
Japanese Government regard this matter as an entirely separate 
question from the Shanghai affair, and, moreover, it is covered by 
the resolution of the 10th December. Furthermore, it is the settled 
policy of the Japanese Government not to accept the assistance of 
neutral observers or participants in settlement of questions concern- 
ing Manchuria. For these reasons the condition in paragraph 5 of 
the Powers’ note is not acceptable to the Japanese Government. 


Mr. Cocks (Lab.) asked on February 17 whether “in view 
of the invasion of China by a Japanese army, His Majesty’s 
Government would approach the Governments of the United 
States, France, Italy and Germany with a view to taking 
concerted action, such action to take the form of issuing a 
strong protest to the Japanese Government, followed, if neces- 
sary, by the withdrawal of Ambassadors and the severance of 
trade relations?” Sir John Simon answered: “No, Sir. The 
present situation in the Far East is before the League, of 
which His Majesty’s Government is a member, and His Maj- 
esty’s Government will continue to act in close collaboration 
with the Powers there represented and with the Government 
of the United States of America.” 


Mr. Maxton: Is the right hon. Gentleman satisfied that the 
League of Nations is doing anything effective in this matter, because 
general opinion is to the contrary? 

Sir John Simon: I am quite sure that it is doing its best. 

Mr. Mander: Will the right hon. Gentleman bear in mind the 
grave danger to Australia and other parts of the British Common- 
wealth unless steps are taken to stop this Japanese aggression ? 

Sir John Simon: I hope that the hon. member will do me the 
justice of believing that I have not altogether forgotten Australia. 


On February 18 Sir John Simon stated, in reply to Mr. 
Maxton (Lab.) : 


I regret to state that two British naval ratings, who were part of 
a guard on duty at Hongkew Wharf at Shanghai, were wounded 
by shell-fire early yesterday morning and subsequently died of their 
wounds. From the direction of the shells it seems almost certain 
that they were fired from Chinese guns. His Majesty’s Minister has 
accordingly addressed a note to the Chinese Minister for Foreign 
Affairs calling his attention to these facts, and requesting that strict 
instructions be issued to the Chinese military authorities concerned 
with a view to preventing any possible recurrence of such incidents, 
and reminding his Excellency that His Majesty’s Government must, 
in this unfortunate conflict between China and Japan, hold each 
side responsible for any loss to British life and property that may 
be caused by their respective armed forces. 
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In answer to Mr. Lansbury (Lab.) Sir John Simon that 
day reported his latest information from Shanghai relative to 
the Sino-Japanese military conference arranged by Sir Miles 
Lampson and its failure to secure agreement. He mentioned 
that the British subject, Mr. H. G. Parkes, reported assaulted, 
had been “interfered with but not assaulted by Japanese 
civilians,” and that he had been “subsequently assisted by a 
Japanese naval officer to whom he applied for help.” Sir John 
Simon also reported on the status of the Sino-Japanese dispute 
before the League Council at Geneva. 


ON FEBRUARY 18 the situation in Shanghai and the 

policy of His Majesty’s Government were the subject of 
a debate in the House of Lords, in which Lord Ponsonby 
(Lab.) and Viscount Hailsham (Secretary of State for War) 
were the principal speakers. 

Lord Ponsonby (Lab.) asked whether the Government 
could give any information with regard to the serious situation 
in Shanghai and the policy which was being adopted by the 
Government for the protection of life and property, and 
whether any decision had been reached by the League of 
Nations in view of the present position. He said that it had 
not been possible recently to raise this question in the House 
of Commons, and it was hardly fair in a matter of such gravity 
as this that the Government should only be able to give the 
information which could be extracted from them by questions 
across the floor of the House. Britain’s obligations seemed to 
fall into four categories—the defence of nationals and the 
safeguarding of trade interests; secondly, as partners in the 
preservation of the neutrality of the International Settlement, 
she had certain duties to perform; thirdly, she was co-signatory 
of the Nine-Power Treaty of 1922 and of the peace pact of 
1928; and, lastly, she had very special obligations as defender 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations. With regard to 
the safeguarding of trade interests, that was a matter to which 
the Government appeared to have paid very special attention. 
The British Government did not support the United States in 
their Note to Japan of January 7, but addressed a communiqué 
merely pressing on Japan that they should observe the open- 
door policy. That made a very bad impression, because it 
looked as if the British Government at that time thought that 
the foremost interest was British trade in China, and that they 
ignored the far more serious matters mentioned in the United 
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States Note. That was a very serious error. Every opportunity 
should have been taken to codperate as closely as possible with 
the United States. The use of the Japanese sector of the Inter- 
national Settlement as a base for the Japanese operations had 
placed the Settlement in a very dangerous position. 

Lord Ponsonby wished to know whether the British Goy- 
ernment had come to any decision with regard to the evacua- 
tion of the Settlement by the British occupants, or whether 
they considered that the danger had now passed. The validity 
of the collective treaties was now in danger; if one of the 
signatories was at liberty to repudiate them their whole value 
was lost. The non-observance of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations must undermine not only the authority of the 
League but destroy its existence. Sir John Simon had not 
shown any very great disposition to champion the cause of 
the Covenant, or to put first and foremost the authority of the 
League. The very serious situation in Shanghai was entirely 
the consequence of the weakness of the League of Nations in 
handling the situation in Manchuria. There, again, there had 
been an absence of any kind of lead such as Great Britain 
could very easily and very properly give. In consequence the 
Japanese had taken advantage of the situation to go a great 
deal further in the neighbourhood of Shanghai. The latitude 
that was allowed to Japan in her action in Manchuria encour- 
aged her to believe that she could go a good deal farther in the 
present situation in Shanghai. 

He wanted in all fairness to say that he believed that the 
people of Japan were being misled. He thought the facts were 
being hidden from them, that they were in entire ignorance 
of the proceedings in their true light, and that the militarists 
of Japan had for the time being got the upper hand. He 
believed there was still a desire to respect international instru- 
ments, and opposition to the high-handed measures which had 
been recently taken by the militarists. Had the League acted 
with greater promptitude, and had such a declaration as had 
now come at the eleventh hour been made at a very much 
earlier date, they would not have seen the extremely dangerous 
situation which had arisen in Shanghai to-day. When they 
recalled the attitude of the Japanese Government in their 
reply to the five points presented to them on February 4 by 
the British and American Governments, they might perhaps 
feel some doubt as to what their reply to this very formal and 
strong appeal from the 12 Powers would be. He hoped nego- 
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tiations would continue in spite of everything, and that we 
should not relax our endeavours; and that no attempt would 
be made to bargain with the Japanese Government by allow- 
ing them a free hand to do what they liked in Manchuria 
provided they relaxed their strangle hold on Shanghai. 

In reply Viscount Hailsham (Secretary of State for War) 
stated that such grave matters did indeed deserve the careful 
consideration of Parliament, but warned that in the present 
“acute stage” of the controversy great caution in language as 
well as act was imperative, and added that he himself was 
speaking at the moment “under a considerable sense of respon- 
sibility.” He said that His Majesty’s Government regarded 
events in Shanghai with the “very gravest concern,” as they 
regarded “anything which imperils the safety of British lives 
and risks British property.” He found it very difficult to 
reconcile the position at Shanghai today with the provisions 
of the Pact of Paris or with the League Covenant, and since 
peace was the greatest concern of the British Empire, and the 
League an institution to which the Empire was heavily com- 
mitted, the sanctity of the Covenant and the good repute of the 
League were of prime importance to it. 

On these grounds, every effort had been made, said Lord 
Hailsham, to “protect the Settlement, to prevent its becoming 
involved in the area directly affected by the hostilities . . . 
and to effect a cessation of acts of violence on either side.” He 
mentioned the instructed activities of His Majesty’s Ministers 
in China and Japan in this direction and the part taken by the 
Commander-in-Chief of British naval forces in China to bring 
about truce negotiations in the area, stressing the complete 
harmony and accord with which the representatives of for- 
eign Powers were working to this end. He referred also to 
the steps taken toward military protection of the Settlement, 
all of which had been carried on in the closest possible codp- 
eration with “the government of the United States and with 
the friendly Powers which form our colleagues on the Council 
and in the Assembly of the League of Nations.” 

In this latter connection Lord Hailsham elaborated at 
some length on the fact that His Majesty’s Government was 
not in quite the same position as that of the United States and 
that while they had kept in close touch it was not “wise or 
proper if His Majesty’s Government took any action which 
would seem to separate it from the other members of the 
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League of Nations and identify it with the United States jp 
any form of opposition to the other members of the League.” 

He disagreed with Lord Ponsonby’s thesis that the mili- 
tarists in Japan had got the upper hand and that the people 
of that nation had been misled; likewise that League action 
under Article 16 was merited. Such action would be tanta- 
mount to suggesting that Japan had committed an act of war 
against the other members of the League. Such a step, he was 
convinced, would be likely to have the effect of seriously 
extending the scope of hostilities rather than limiting or 
modifying it. 

And while danger in the Shanghai International Settle- 
ment could not be said to have passed, evacuation of British 
nationals and abandonment of British property and interests 
would be a very “difficult and disastrous process,” at the pres- 
ent time neither “practicable or prudent.” 

Lord Hailsham then reported at length on the activities 
of the League Council in inviting both parties to the “dispute” 
to state their case previous to the probable meeting of the 
Assembly. Whether the merits of the matter were to be deter. 
mined by Assembly, or Council, he said, British representa- 
tives would form part of the tribunal, and in the interval His 
Majesty’s Government would regard it as a breach of their 
duty if they were to permit any official expression of opinion 
as to responsibility for the situation which has arisen. On this 
point he made an appeal to all members of Parliament and all 
persons in office to abstain from “forming or expressing any 
opinion” as to where such responsibility might lie. “I want 
to make it quite clear,” he said, “that the appeal which has 
been sent to Japan by 12 members of the League* does not 
involve any condemnation of Japan; it does not involve the 
uttering of anything in the nature of a threat to Japan. It is, 
as it purports to be, merely an appeal by the friendly neigh- 
bours and collaborators with Japan in the work of the League 
of Nations to do all in their power to assist in what ought to 
be, and what I hope is, the object of every one of us—namely, 
to preserve peace and maintain the sanctity of the covenants 
to which we have affixed our signatures. Whatever may be 
the issue of our present endeavours we shall not relax our 
efforts to attain a peaceful and satisfactory solution and put 
an end to the hostilities which are going on.” 


* See appended document, page 430. 
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These two speeches were summarized quite fully in the 
London Times of February 19, 1932. 

On February 22 in the House of Commons Mr. Lans- 
bury (Lab.) spoke at some length on the government's policy, 
pointing out emphatically that while he and his colleagues 
were fully aware of the difficulties of the situation, yet they 
must disclaim on behalf of the Opposition any responsibility 
for that policy. He asked what was being done in the way of 
Red Cross relief‘in China, the removal of non-combatants, 
and the succor of the civilian population in the fighting area. 
And more important and fundamental—what actual and im- 
mediate means did the government intend to take through the 
League to bring about an armistice and conference? His col- 
leagues, he said, favored evacuating not only British nationals 
from Shanghai but British troops as well, “and leave property 
to look after itself.” There was also a very large body of 
opinion, he said, which felt that the League of Nations should 
bring into operation some of the powers which it possessed, 
and that the associated governments must make up their minds 
what “drastic action” they should take, whether by economic 
measures or the withdrawing of ambassadors. He did not 
think that the civilized world should stand still and see the 
things that were happening carried through to the bitter end. 

He respected China’s right to demand that the day come 
soon when their ports and territory should be in their own 
control, and hoped that the British Foreign Secretary today 
would take the same friendly and liberal tone toward China 
that had been taken in 1926, when British lives and interests 
were endangered; and he would say to the Japanese govern- 
ment and nation who were now interfering in China’s affairs: 
“It is Dead Sea fruit, either in private life, in public affairs, 
or in international affairs, when people rely on brute force, 
break their word, and do the sort of things that are not usually 
done between men and men. The Japanese military forces 
might overwhelm the Chinese forces, but they would reap 
Dead Sea fruit as the result.” 

Sir John Simon (Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) 
replied at length to the questions just put by the leader of the 
Opposition, giving his interpretation of the situation in the 
International Settlement before and as the trouble arose (with- 
out, however, “apportioning blame”’), discussing the authority 
of the League in the current crisis, and finally making a full 
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statement of British policy which is reproduced below. Con- 
cerning the League he said that the situation had now reached 
such dimensions that “everybody who cares for the authority 
of the League of Nations, for the maintenance of peace, and 
for the preservation of good relations between the different 
nations of the world must regard it with the most profound 
disquiet.” 


British Policy 


I should like to state what I conceive to be the principles of 
British policy in facing this most disastrous and dangerous state of 
affairs, and I will try to formulate them under three heads. First 
of all let me advance this proposition, I am sure with the general 
acceptance of the House. The British Government will direct the 
full influence of Britain, in conjunction with other Powers, whether 
they are members of the League or not, to support the moral 
authority of the League of Nations. May I say, however disap- 
pointing it is to find that in this instance, in some respects a very, 
very difficult case, the League of Nations has not been able to 
prevent the outbreak of fighting, still, let us recognize that the 
League is the organized expression of the public opinion of the 
world? I say, on behalf of the British Government and on my own 
behalf, with deep conviction, that only by affirming with boldness 
and sincerity the principles which we believe, shall we find the best 
means of restoring peace. Japan and China both remain members 
of the League. Representatives speaking in their names are at 
present at the Council table, and if we show ourselves devoted to 
the principles of the League the time may soon come, notwith- 
standing the wreckage of our hopes, when the moral authority of 
the League will be seen to exercise its influence on the side of 
peace. 

Secondly, Britain has, from the beginning of this unhappy con- 
troversy between China and Japan, shown herself ready to tender 
her good offices, whether in combination with other members of the 
League or whether in association with the United States or in any 
other way which is most practicable. Our Minister, Sir Miles 
Lampson, our Consul-General (Mr. Brenan), and our Ambassa- 
dor at Tokyo (Sir Francis Lindley) have all exerted themselves to 
the utmost, and we stand ready at the first moment which offers 
itself as a useful and practical occasion to serve the cause of peace 
and help in any arrangement which may put an end to this horrible 
conflict between two nations, with both of whom Britain remains 
in friendly relations. 

A third proposition is this. The British Government is in a very 
special degree charged with the protection and defence of British 
interests, and there is no part of the world in which it can be said 
with more complete truth than in the Far East that British interests 
are summed up in the two words “peace” and “trade.’’ Disturb- 
ances of the peace do trade no good, and we do not seek to get 
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trade through the boycott of other people. We believe ourselves 
to have made the most complete arrangements to have secured the 
safety of lives and of property in the International Settlement. 
I deplore the incidents which have occurred, and while we have made 
it plain to the two parties that we reserve our rights, we look to 
them to continue their efforts to avoid injury to innocent neutrals 
in every way possible. But that far from exhausting the full extent 
of our duty, the duty of all—the British Government, its repre- 
sentatives in Geneva, and of the whole House—is, above all things 
to use our influence in the best way to get the fighting stopped and 


the bloodshed ended. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


ON JULY 6, 1931, Sir K. Wood (Cons.) asked the Secre- 

tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether he now had 
any information as to whether an agreement had been arrived 
at for the reorganisation of the French Mixed Court in 
Shanghai and whether any preparations were being made for 
the establishment of special Courts by the Chinese Govern- 
ment in order that the regulations regarding China’s juris- 
diction over foreigners could be put into operation as from 
January 1, 1932. Mr. Henderson replied that the negotiations 
with regard to the French Mixed Court had not resulted in a 
final agreement and that he understood that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment were taking steps to prepare for the organisation of 
special chambers for the trial of cases involving foreigners. 
He did not, he added, consider that these facts disclosed a 
serious condition of affairs, a suggestion which Sir K. Wood 
had made. 

On November 16, arising out of a question put to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs concerning the case of 
Mr. Thorburn, Sir C. Cayzer (Cons.) asked whether in view 
of the disgraceful facts disclosed by the case, it was the inten- 
tion of the British Government to postpone any further sur- 
render of our extraterritorial rights. In reply, Capt. Eden 
(Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) pointed out 
that the officer involved had been severely dealt with by the 
Chinese Government. (See below.) 

Again on November 30, Sir C. Cayzer (Cons.) asked the 
Secretary of State “whether he had reviewed the negotiations 
carried on by his predecessor with the Chinese Government 
with a view to arriving at an agreed surrender of our extra- 
territorial rights in China in the light of the facts revealed 
by the Thorburn case; and whether he can now state the 
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intentions of the Government on the question of extraterrj- 
toriality?” 

Sir John Simon contented himself in his reply, with stating 
that very careful consideration was being given to the question 
of extraterritoriality. He was not, he added, in a position to 
make a statement to the House. 

On December 7 Sir John Simon in reply to questions from 
Mr. Wardlaw Milne (Cons.) stated that “no agreement has 
been actually initialled by Sir Miles Lampson, though a draft 
text of a treaty was completed in the discussions with the late 
Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs, and this draft was 
referred to the respective Governments for consideration.” 
He could not, he added, reveal its terms at the present stage 
without the consent of the Chinese Government and without 
a risk of prejudicing British interests. The text would be laid 
before the House and there would be an opportunity for dis- 
cussion before it was ratified. In answer to a further question 
from Mr. Wardlaw Milne (Cons.) as to whether the British 
Government was in any way committed by the exchange of 
letters referred to and whether it was realised that there was 
grave dissatisfaction and unrest among British interests in 
China owing to the state in which the matter had been left, Sir 
John Simon stated that he was fully aware of the great impor- 
tance of the matter. 


Mr. John Thorburn 


On July 27 Mr. Wardlaw Milne (Cons.) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether Sir Miles Lampson 
had seen the report made to the Chinese Government regard- 
ing the disappearance of Mr. Thorburn; what facts had 
come to light in regard to this matter; and what further 
action was being taken. In reply, Mr. Dalton (Under-Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs) explained that the Chinese 
authorities denied knowledge of any foreigner having been 
arrested and that, accordingly, Sir Miles Lampson had been 
instructed to make representations to the Chinese Government 
to the effect that independent enquiries had established beyond 
all reasonable doubt that Mr. Thorburn, who was under sus- 
picion in some quarters of having shot at and fatally wounded 
two Chinese gendarmes, had been arrested and handed over 
to the military authorities (who had found means of silencing 
the essential witnesses), that it was the duty of the Chinese 
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Government, in the first place, to discover the whereabouts 
of Mr. Thorburn and, if he was alive, to hand him over to 
the British authorities and, in the second place, to inflict suit- 
able punishment on any military authority who might have 
been responsible for maltreating him or causing his death. 

Mr. Dalton added that Sir Miles Lampson had been further 
requested to convey to General Chiang Kai-shek the special 
urgency of these requests, emphasizing the fact that H. M. 
Government must insist on proper protection being afforded 
to British subjects. 

On November 30 Sir John Simon, in reply to Sir C. Cay- 
zer (Cons.), stated that H. M. Minister had been authorised 
in principle to present a claim to the Chinese Government for 
indemnity for the murder of Mr. Thorburn. He added that 
he was not able at present to state the precise amount of the 
claim. 


BRITISH INTERESTS 


Railway Loans (British Investors) 


On November 30 Captain Erskine-Bolst (Cons.) asked 
whether, in any general settlement in respect of Manchuria 
in which the Powers might be interested, the British Govern- 
ment would do its best to include a settlement of the default 
by the Chinese Government on its loan obligations in relation 
to the Shanghai-Nanking, the Hu-Kuang, the Tientsin-Pukow, 
the Lung-tsing-u-hai, and the Canton-Kowloon railways. Sir 
John Simon replied that no suitable opportunity for pressing 
the just claims of British creditors of the Chinese Government 
would be neglected. The railway debts, however, had no 
direct relation to the Manchurian problem and could not be 
connected with it. 


Peking-Mukden Railway 


Asked by Captain Cazalet (Cons.) as to the effect on 
British interests of the disturbances in South Manchuria, Sir 
John Simon stated on November 30 that “British financial 
interests in the Peking-Mukden Railway had been affected by 
the diminution in its earning due to recent events, and owing 
to the change of administration in Mukden there have been 
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difficulties in the transference of sums due to those interests. 
and also in connection with payment to British subjects for 
goods supplied to the previous Chinese administration.” Nego- 
tiations were proceeding in connection with both these matters, 
There was no other information of British interests having 
been affected. . 


Communist Propaganda 


On September 16 Mr. Smithers (Cons.) asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether his attention 
had been called to the discoveries in Shanghai of a centre of 
Far Eastern Communist propaganda and whether he could 
make any statement as to such attempts to carry on this propa- 
ganda in British territory in the Far East as would constitute 
a breach of the undertaking to refrain from propaganda. In 
his reply, Captain Eden pointed out that, as regards the dis- 
coveries at Shanghai, the matter was sub judice in the Chinese 
courts in Shanghai and that, pending the conclusion of the 
trial, it was impossible to say how far British interests were 
affected. 

On September 17 Mr. W. E. Brown (Lab.) asked the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs what steps had 
been taken to safeguard the lives of the European Secretary 
of the Pan-Pacific Trade Union, who, together with his wife, 
had been handed over by the authorities of the International 
Settlement to the Chinese military authorities for court- 
martial on the charge of having carried on Communist 
propaganda. 

In reply, Captain Eden pointed out that the two people in 
question were not British subjects and that, therefore, there 
was no justification for the intervention of H. M. Government 
on their behalf. 


Incident at Hankow 


On September 17 Sir ©. Cayzer (Cons.) asked what 
action, if any, the Foreign Office had taken in regard to the 
incident at Hankow on August 4, when British and American 
subjects were attacked by Chinese coolies and were taken to 
a Chinese prison, where they were refused permission for 
some time to communicate with their respective Consuls. 
Were the full facts of this incident available and had any of 
a similar nature occurred in other parts of China? In reply 
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Captain Eden stated that there had not been time for a 
detailed report to reach the Foreign Office, but telegraphic 
summaries had borne out the general description given. 
Repeated and energetic representations had been made to the 
Chinese authorities, as the result of which a Chinese police 
officer had been punished and dismissed, and further disci- 
plinary action was contemplated. No incidents of a similar 
nature had been reported from other parts of China. 


Piracy 


On December 11 Captain Heilgers (Cons.) asked the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether he had any 
information regarding the attack by pirates on the British 
steamship “Hanyang” in Chinese waters on November 20 and 
what action had been taken. Capt. Eden replied, stating that 
the ship in question belonged to the China Navigation Com- 
pany (a British concern), and that it had been pirated at 
about midnight on November 18, the pirates leaving the ship 
with their booty at Namoa Island, near Swatow, that H. M. S. 
“Stirling” had proceeded to Swatow and, working in codpera- 
tion with the local Chinese Commander and his troops, the 
Island of Namoa had been raided, the greater part of the 


booty being recovered and thirty of the pirates being cap- 
tured. Capt. Eden added that he did not know whether the 
“Hanyang” had had a British crew. 


Murder of British Missionaries 


On July 15 Mr. Dalton (Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs) informed Sir K. Wood (Cons.) that no 
information had been received as to the apprehension of the 
murderers of the lady missionaries and of the bandits who had 
captured the late Father Tierney. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Export of Arms 


On June 10 Mr. Day (Lab.) asked the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether he could give the figure, accord- 
ing to the most recent returns of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs, showing the amount of the importations of arms and 
munitions of war imported through treaty ports for the last 
12 months ended to a convenient date, giving the total net 
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equivalent average rate of exchange. He further asked 
whether he could state the various countries from which these 
arms were shipped. The reply to this question was circulated 
in the Official Report and was as follows: 


Statements showing the value of Arms and Munitions of War 
imported into China during the year 1929 (extracted 
from the statistics of the Chinese Maritime Customs ) 


United Kingdom 

Hongkong 
EERIE Cee ee £ 30, 187 
Germany 

Japan (incl. Formosa) 

Other Countries 


The report further stated: ‘““No detailed figures are avail- 
able for 1930, but the total value of arms and munitions of war 
imported during that year was £958,601. I should add that 
the figures given indicate the countries from which the goods 
are directly shipped to China, and not necessarily the coun- 
tries of manufacture.” 

On October 7, in a written answer to Mr. Ammon (Lab.), 
who had enquired whether, under the Arms Traffic Conven- 
tion or any other international instrument, steps were being 
taken to prevent the importation of arms into Manchuria, 
Captain Eden (Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs) stated: 


The Arms Traffic Convention is not yet in force, and there is 
no other international agreement whereby the importation of arms 
into Manchuria could be regulated. It is, however, the practice of 
H. M. Government to refuse licences for the export of arms to 
China, unless the transaction has the approval of the Chinese 


Government. 


Replying on December 7 to Mr. Lunn (Lab.) who asked 
on what principle the Foreign Office acts in making recom- 
mendations to the Board of Trade as to the granting of 
licences to export arms and munitions, what are the conditions 
laid down, and whether these are now the conditions governing 
the export of arms to Japan and China, Sir John Simon 
(Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) said that in 
approving the issue of licences to export arms and munitions 
to foreign countries, the Foreign Office was entirely actuated 
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by the consideration as to whether such action would in any 
way affect the friendly relations of H. M. Government with 
the foreign powers concerned, This consideration governed 
the export of arms to China and Japan. In the case of the 
former export was made subject to the previous issue of an 
importation permit by the Chinese Government. 

Later, in answer to an inquiry from Mr. Cocks (Lab.) 
Major Colville (Parliamentary Secretary to the Department 
of Overseas Trade) stated that over 6,000 licences had been 
issued for the export of arms to all parts of the world during 
the last six months, mainly for individual weapons and small 
quantities of ammunition. Only a very small proportion of 
these represent war material. 

On December 11 Mr. Lunn (Lab.) asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, with a view to the further- 
ance of friendly relations with other Powers, he would advise 
the Board of Trade to refuse all licences to export arms to 
China and Japan, pending the settlement of dispute in Man- 
churia. Captain Eden (Under-Secretary of State) replied 
that the Secretary of State would, he feared, be unable to 
accept the suggestion, which would not be likely to serve the 
purpose which he had in view. 


Hongkong (Mut-tsat) 


On June 2 Dr. Shiels (Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies) in reply to a question from Mr. McShane (Lab.) 
as to whether he would consider, in regard to the regulations 
for Mut-tsai, the raising of the prescribed minimum rates of 
pay, stated that the prescribed minimum rates of pay for Muz- 
tsat were necessarily experimental, that the fall of the dollar 
had halved their sterling value, that recent investigations had 
shown that in nearly every case more than the prescribed 
minimum was being paid, and that the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies had thought it desirable, under all the circum- 
stances, to consult the Governor of Hongkong as to an increase 
in the minimum rates. 

On June 25 Viscountess Astor (Cons.) asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies what schemes were in 
operation for carrying out systematic inspection and control of 
Mut-tsai, as ordered by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Lord Passfield) in his despatch of August 22, 1930. Dr. 
Shiels replied as follows: 
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In addition to the general supervision of the Department of the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs, special inspection of the Mui-tsai is 
carried out by the European police attached to that Department as 
well as by the Chinese lady who has been appointed inspector by the 
Society for the Protection of Children, and my noble friend has 
given directions for the appointment of an additional Officer who 
will visit the Muji-tsai regularly in their homes and see that the 
regulations are being fully complied with. Control has been secured 
by regulations which require employers to produce their Mui-tsai at 
any time and place specified by the Secretary for Chinese Affairs 
and to submit written reports regarding any change of address, 
death, marriage or intended removal from the colony of Mui-tsai. 


APPENDIX 


THE following is the full text of the appeal addressed to the 

Japanese Government by the members of the Council of 
the League of Nations, other than the representatives of China 
and Japan, on February 16, 1932, as published in the London 
Times, February 18: 


As the President of the Council on behalf of his colleagues 
pointed out on January 29 in an appeal addressed to both parties, 
good relations between States can only be secured by codperation 
and mutual respect and no permanent solution can be achieved by 
force, whether military or merely economic. The longer the present 
situation continues, the wider the breach between the two peoples 
will become and the more difficult the solution will be, with all the 
disasters that that would mean not only to the two nations directly 
involved but to the world in general. 

The twelve members of the Council, other than the Chinese and 
Japanese representatives, feel constrained to-day to make a pressing 
appeal to the Government of Japan to recognize the very special 
responsibility for forbearance and restraint which devolves upon it 
in the present conflict, in virtue of the position of Japan as a member 
of the League of Nations and a permanent member of its Council. 

The situation which has developed in the Far East during the 
past months will be fully studied by the Commission appointed with 
the consent of both parties. But since the Commission was set up 
there have occurred, and are still occurring, events at and near 
Shanghai which have intensified public anxiety throughout the 
world, which endanger lives and interests of nationals of numerous 
countries, add to the unexampled difficulties with which the whole 
world is faced in the present crisis, and threaten to throw new and 
serious obstacles in the path of the Disarmament Conference. 

The 12 members of the Council are far from disregarding the 
grievances advanced by Japan, and throughout all these months have 
given her the full confidence which they owed to an associate of long 
standing who had ever been punctilious in fulfilment of all her 
obligations and duties as a member of the Community of Nations. 

They cannot but regret, however, that she has not found it pos- 
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sible to make full use of the methods of peaceful settlement provided 
in the Covenant; and recall once again the solemn undertaking of 
the Pact of Paris that a solution of international disputes shall never 
be sought by other than peaceful means. They cannot but recognize 
that, from the beginning of the conflict which is taking place on her 
territory, China has put her case in the hands of the League and 
agreed to accept its proposals for a peaceful settlement. 

The 12 members of the Council recall the terms of Article 10 
of the Covenant, by which all members of the League have under- 
taken to respect and preserve the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the League. It is their 
friendly right to direct attention to this provision, particularly as it 
appears to them to follow that no invasion of territorial integrity, 
and no change in the political independence of any member of the 
League, brought about in disregard of this Article, ought to be recog- 
nized as valid and effectual by members of the League of Nations. 

Japan has an incalculable responsibility before the public opinion 
of the world to be just and restrained in her relations with China. 
She has already acknowledged this responsibility in most solemn 
terms by becoming one of the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty 
of 1922, whereby the contracting Powers expressly agreed to respect 
the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial and adminis- 
trative integrity of China. 

The 12 members of the Council appeal to Japan’s high sense of 
honour to recognize the obligations of her special position, and of 
the confidence which the nations have placed in her as a partner in 
the organization and maintenance of peace. 
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Notes on Events by the Editor 


GOVERNMENT OF HAWAII 


More restrictions or greater freedom in self-government 
for the territory of Hawaii? This is a question agitating resi- 
dents of the Islands at the very time when independence for 
Uncle Sam’s major Pacific dependency in the Pacific, the 
Philippines, and civil government to replace the naval govern- 
ment of American Samoa are in the wind. 

The chief agitation up to this time on the part of citizens 
of this annexed territory of the United States and toward a 
change in government has been in the direction of statehood. 
Even with an elected territorial legislature and an elective 
local administration, there was an inclination to chafe at the 
idea—rather than the actuality, perhaps—of a governor ap- 
pointed from Washington instead of elected by the citizens 
whom he governed. The chances for favorable congressional 
action on this oft-repeated plea, eventual if not immediate, 
seemed good. And now comes the naval commandant of the 
Islands (U.S. 14th Naval District) to remind the citizens of 
the territory that these insignificant volcanic dots in the Pacific 
are of importance only because of their strategic location and 
their military and naval strength. The highly complex Ha- 
waiian-Oriental-Caucasian population of the Islands is seeth- 
ing as a result. 

One man’s opinion, even an Admiral’s, might not have 
caused such a stir were it not embodied in a report just made 
to Congress by a member of the Federal Department of 
Justice, Seth W. Richardson, upon whose recommendations 
congressional action is very apt to be taken. This report, not 
yet made public in full, is too complicated for comment here 
and at this time, but, far from being an encouragement to the 
advocates of statehood, it is quite apt to result in a consider- 
able curtailment of the self-governing powers of the com- 

munity. 

The whole thing grew out of a period of laxity in police 
administration and law enforcement which culminated in a 
sensational crime that was immediately bruited to the four 
corners of the earth with an imaginative wealth of fantastic 
and incredible “South Seas” trimmings. Because the crime 
and its consequences had involved a section of the personnel 
[432] 
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of the navy stationed at Pearl Harbor on the Island of Oahu, 
the Federal Government sent an investigator to look into the 
conditions of local administration and, if necessary, make 
recommendations for their amelioration. In the course of his 
interviews with representative residents Mr. Richardson in- 
cluded the Rear Admiral in command, Yates Stirling. Ad- 
miral Stirling’s statement in full is the only one not to this time 
regarded in Washington as confidential. Its substance is of 
interest quite apart from the particular local events which 
evoked it and the immediate bearing it is having and may yet 
have upon public feeling in this Territory. It is of interest as 
an expression of the “practical” type of opinion opposed to the 
“impractical” ideal of internationalism; it is of interest to all 
concerned with the government of dependencies, colonies or 
dependent groups in the Pacific; and it is of particular interest 
because of the part that it may very conceivably play in altering 
the tempo or even the very nature of the experiment in inter- 
racial citizenship and social amalgamation which has been 
going on in these Islands where the second and third genera- 
tions of American citizens of Oriental ancestry are living with 
their fellow Americans of Polynesian and Caucasian origin 
in a social system and “atmosphere” which the Admiral de- 
plores, and of which old Island residents feel his statement 
gives a very inaccurate picture. For that reason Admiral 
Stirling’s statement, as reprinted from the Washington news 
releases of Mr. Richardson’s report, is reproduced here. 

“The mission of the navy here.is of a rather complex na- 
ture. A large amount of money already has been expended in 
the development of Pearl Harbor as a base for the fleet. There 
exists in this vicinity a large quantity of valuable war material 
such as fuel oil for the fleet, mines and ammunition and stores 
of all kinds. 

“Structures completed or in process of construction in- 
clude a drydock, marine railway, piers, slips, storehouses, 
hangars, radio stations, etc., aggregating a very sizable outlay 
of money by the United States government, and they constitute 
only a part of the necessary preparedness for a possible war in 
the Pacific. 

“This material and, in addition, our internal and external 
lines of communication, our water supply, etc., are all prac- 
tically unprotected from local sabotage. 

“There are based at Pearl Harbor warships assigned for 
the naval protection of the Hawaiian Islands. The personnel 
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of the naval base and the ships based thereon aggregates about 
4,500 officers and enlisted men. Accommodations for person. 
nel on the naval reservation are far from adequate and families 
are mostly required to live in the city of Honolulu and its 
environs. 

“The interest of the navy lies in the preservation of the 
above described naval property as its primary concern, but it 
is also vitally interested in the living conditions, safety, morals 
and healthful enjoyment of its personnel. 

“An acute threat of sabotage or anti-American actions by 
hostile elements in the local population before or during a 
war is a danger that would weaken the defense of the islands 
to an extent that is scarcely appreciated in time of peace. It is 
well known that the military forces stationed here are barely 
adequate to permit manning of all elements of defense. They 
would be inadequate to control at the same time a probably 
hostile element of the population. They might find themselves 
fighting on two fronts at the same time. 

“The large number of aliens in the Hawaiian Islands is a 
matter of grave concern to our national government and years 
of study by civilian, military and naval authorities of the prob- 
able attitude of certain island-born Orientals has led to the 
conclusion that but doubtful reliance can be placed on their 
loyalty to the United States in event of war with an Oriental 
power. 

“The presence of Oriental language newspapers, Buddhist 
temples, Oriental schools, Oriental organizations for various 
purposes, are indicative of the methods by which many island- 
born Orientals are being educated to consider themselves pri- 
marily subordinate to the country of their racial origin and 
tends to lessen to a considerable degree the so-called ties that 
might bind them to America. 

“Racial feelings are strong among all Oriental races and 
there can be little doubt that the so-called dominant white 
race is cordially disliked by all these races. No very great 
provocation would be required to cause these sparks of dislike 
to be fanned into active race hatred in time of war. 

“What is also disturbing is the intermixture of races that 
has been going on in the Hawaiian Islands for many years. 
Scientists have stated that these intermixtures tend to produce 
types of lower moral and mental caliber than the pure-blooded 
types of each race, and this intermixture is increasing to an 
extent that will tend to make each new generation of mixed 
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bloods, with the continual introduction of a greater propor- 
tion of Oriental blood, contain a majority of individuals of 
lower intellect and increasing degeneracy. 

“The present system of self-government tends to increase 
the number of voters and consequently of politicians and 
potential officeholders from among racial mixtures, bred for 
centuries with ideas of government, social and living stand- 
ards so diverse from our American ideals that social and 
political conditions in these islands will have a tendency to 
drift further and further from such ideals and thus make the 
islands more and more difficult to control in time of emer- 
gency. 

“There appears to be a tendency among those who have 
spent their lives in Hawaii to forget that the major impor- 
tance of the Hawaiian Islands to the United States lies in their 
situation as an outpost in the Pacific and not in their agricul- 
tural or industrial wealth. Their value to the United States as 
a commercial port depends entirely upon their security. 

“Some of the people seem to feel that their individual 
rights as citizens should not be subordinated to national 
security. 

“Another element of discord, unfortunately, is the vague 
belief among a considerable number of people that the army 
and navy here are an incumbrance that, except for their finan- 
cial help, should be removed from the islands in any way 
possible. 

“Tt is true that ours is a democratic government under the 
constitution and it is also true that one of our basic principles 
of government is against legislation without representation, 
but do we apply this axiom of government to our ships of war 
and to our military reservations? 

“When we come to a full realization of the vital value of 
the Hawaiian Islands to the United States it would appear 
that the only remedy that seems logical consists of some form 
of government that will fit the situation as it actually exists 
now and not as we would like it to be. 

“The situation here is unique throughout the world and 
requires remedies that, although foreign to our ideas of gov- 
ernment for civil populations, will be probably the only ones 
practical under present conditions. 

“It may be that in time to come, under drastic measures of 
education along American lines of thought and elimination of 
Oriental thought, the characteristics of the people may be so 
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changed that subsequent generations in the Hawaiian Islands 
will be capable of a complete measure of self-government with 
safety to the interests of the United States, but at the present 
moment it is believed that such characteristics do not gener- 
ally exist or that the present tendencies are in that direction, 

“At present, government control should be by men primar- 
ily of the Caucasian race, by men who are not imbued too 
keenly with the peculiar atmosphere of the islands or with 
predominance of interfamily connections, by men without pre- 
conceived ideas of the value and success of the melting pot. 

‘Although there may be no real objection to a considerable 
measure of self-government in purely civil and local affairs, 
actual control of the laws, their inception, promulgation and 
enforcement should be by the national government. 

“Should the logic of the situation decide for a government 
of limited suffrage with a considerable measure of control by 
the national government, the constitution of such controlling 
government, though predominantly civilian, should include 
an officer of the United States army and an officer of the 
United States navy, specially selected, for the fact must not be 
lost sight of that the Hawaiian Islands are primarily of 
national concern, a fortress of vital importance to the United 
States asa whole.... 

“The present moment seems opportune to bring about such 
changes as logic and necessity seem to indicate, for any consid- 
erable delay in providing for the Hawaiian Islands a form of 
government best suited to their vital military value and impor- 
tance to the United States may tend to increase the difficulties 
to be encountered in such a change and may, in fact, make 
such change impossible, because of the danger of foreign com- 
plications.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AT MILAN 


The International Institute of Intellectual Codperation of 
the League of Nations has sponsored a series of conferences, 
which have been reported, from time to time in PACIFIC 
AFFAIRS, made up of representatives from a variety of organ- 
izations interested in the scientific study of international rela- 
tions. The fifth such conference is being held at Milan from 
May 23 to 25, with additional sessions of the Program Com- 
mittee until May 27. The main theme for the Milan program 
is “The State and Economic Life.” 

The member institutions are expected to submit papers on 
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this subject, which, when summarized and analyzed, will form 

the basis of general discussion for the first two days of the 

conference. The third day will be devoted to administrative 

questions, including reports of the activities of member insti- 

tutions, and of the International Institute of Intellectual Co- 

éperation, particularly its University Relations Service. An 

exchange regarding the codperation which has taken place 

among these various institutions is given place on the pro- 

gram, with special reference to: (a) exchanges of teachers of 

International Relations, which question formed the substance 

of a resolution adopted at the Copenhagen conferencé in June,’ 
1931; (b) exchanges of bibliographies on subject-matter per- 

tinent to the interests of the institutions in question; (c) ex- 

changes of speakers. Further, Prof. W. Haas will report on 

progress in compiling a “Lexicon of Political Terms,” Prof. 

A. E. Zimmern will report on a meeting of teachers of Inter- 
national Relations, and a member of the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations will offer a report from its sub-committee 

of Experts for the Instruction of Youth in the Aims and 

Activities of the League of Nations. 


INSTITUTE OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


A foundation in Washington, D. C., known as the Institute 
of Far Eastern Affairs, attached to the American University 
Graduate School, and stating as its purpose the achievement 
of a better understanding in America of the present problems 
in the Orient through authoritative presentation and discus- 
sion, held a two-day conference on March 21 and 22 last. 

Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, Chief of the Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs, Department of State, presided over the open- 
ing session. Subjects were introduced by addresses and thrown 
open for discussion. The Status of Foreigners in China, Siam 
Among the Nations, and Statesmanship in the Far East were 
subjects for the first day’s discussion, supplemented by an ad- 
dress on “How America Gets Its Chinese News” by the Asso- 
ciated Press Chief of Foreign Service, Charles S. Smith, and 
one on “Congress and the American Islands in the Pacific,” by 
Harry W. Franz of the United Press Foreign Department. 
At the evening session the chief address was delivered by Dr. 
Harold G. Moulton, President of the Brookings Institution, 
on “Economic Relations in the Pacific.” This evening the 
Japanese Ambassador, Mr. Katsuji Debuchi, and the Chinese 
Chargé d’Affaires, Dr. Hawkling Yen, were guests of honor. 
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On the second day the Condition of China, Foreign Settle. 
ments in China, the Philosophic Background of China, and 
Trial by Battle in the Orient were subjects of discussion, with 
Mr. Frederick W. Moore, formerly Foreign Councillor to the 
Japanese Ministry of Foreign Affairs and New York Times 
Correspondent in the Orient, leading in the presentation. At 
the evening session Dr. Arthur N. Holcombe, Professor of 
Government at Harvard University, addressed the gathering 
on “The Future of the Washington Conference Treaties.” 


FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


The Foreign Trade Council of America is holding a con- 
vention for the first time outside the continental borders of the 
United States. This is taking place at Honolulu on May 4, 5 
and 6, attended by representative business men from Austral- 
asia, Japan, China, and other Pacific countries, as well as a 
membership of 1,000 or more from the continents of North 
and South America. 

In calling this conference the Chairman of the Foreign 
Trade Council, Mr. James A. Farrel, said: 

“The rise of the Pacific area to a place of commanding 
importance in international commerce is one of the significant 
trends of our time. Trade currents are swinging with increas- 
ing frequency into and around the great Pacific basin. As the 
world emerges from the current period of lethargic economic 
condition, foreign traders are seeking not only to strengthen 
their business in present markets but to widen their contacts 
and enter new fields... . 

“All those who are interested in the development of inter- 
national commerce as a vital factor of prosperity, whether in 
agriculture, commerce, industry, finance or transportation, all 
Chambers of Commerce, Boards of Trade, National and State 
Associations, and other industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions as well as firms and individuals actually engaged in for- 
eign business, in North and South America, Australasia, the 
Orient and the South Seas, in all the nations of the great 
Pacific littoral, are invited to participate.” 


SINO-JAPANESE RELATIONS 
Very little progress or alteration of any sort in the status 
of Sino-Japanese relations can be recorded since the final date 
in the chronology printed last month under that heading. On 
that last-named date a truce in the fighting was reported from 
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Shanghai and a parley was in progress looking toward an 
armistice sufficiently enduring to permit of the initiation of 
permanent peace negotiations. In the month which has elapsed 
since that time the parley has pursued its checkered career 
without, to date (April 16), any satisfactory armistice terms 
being agreed upon. The negotiations have been several times 
interrupted to wait for instructions on ultimata or possible 
compromise from one government or the other. Meantime 
there has been considerable Japanese troop replacement in 
Shanghai, without any material decrease in the aggregate 
force, and heavy reinforcements of war equipment have been 
brought in. Many conflicting reports of increasing military 
and political disunity among the Chinese factions of the gov- 
ernment, with a consequent reflection in the armistice negotia- 
tions, find their way abroad. 

In Manchuria all has not been peaceful progress for the 
so-called new government of Ankuo. What the Japanese news 
reports call “rebellions” have been in sporadic progress all 
over the wide area, calling for almost constant troop move- 
ment on the part of the Japanese army of occupation. On 
April 12 a troop train was wrecked near Harbin, and Japanese 
dispatches divided the responsibility between “rebels” and 
“communists of a certain country.” Russian mobilization on 
the Siberian border was reported to be on the increase. Mean- 
time the Tokyo government experienced a severe shake-up in 
the South Manchuria Railway administration, and several 
important cabinet changes. 

By the first week in April the League’s Commission of In- 
quiry had moved north from Shanghai to Peiping, prepara- 
tory to proceeding into Manchuria. No further happenings 
of particular moment had transpired in this connection in 
Geneva. The world seems to be holding its breath and waiting. 


PHILIPPINES INDEPENDENCE 


On April 4 the House of Representatives of the United 
States Congress passed the Hare Bill for Philippines indepen- 
dence by a vote of 306 to 47. The bill provides for ultimate 
independence within eight years. At the time of its passage in 
the lower House its advocates were prophesying a prompt 
consideration in the Senate, where, however, it is likely to 
appear in modified form, and with no certainty of success. 
The measure passed the House in spite of a strong letter of 
disapproval and warning from Secretary of War Hurley. 


Books of the Pacific 


SOVIET POLICY IN PUBLIC FINANCE: 1917-1928 
By Gregory Y. Sokolnikov 
Stanford University Press, Stanford University, California, 1931. G$4.00 


Some years ago a Committee on Russian Research was 
organized at the Hoover War Library of Stanford University. 
Convinced that what Russia was attempting was of great 
significance, not to say value, this group desired to record for 
posterity the objective data of the “upbuilding of socialism.” 
The studies were to be non-emotional, non-political. “Soviet 
Policy in Public Finance” is the first published work in their 
self-appointed task. It was written for them by Soviet finan- 
cial experts, and edited by American scholars to make it more 
useful for readers in this country. 

Mr. G. Y. Sokolnikov, the man under whose direction the 
manuscript was prepared, is the present Soviet Ambassador to 
England. He was formerly chief of the Commissariat of 
Finance, and is credited with organizing the State Bank in 
1921-22, and with being the author of the currency reform of 
1923-24. With him were associated numerous technicians of 
his own country. 

The volume as it stands is hardly a cool objective record 
of events. The nature of its formulation is such as to make it 
rather an authoritative statement of what eminent officials of 
the Soviet State themselves think of their own financial 
system, the life blood of the nation. In turn, the editors have 
taken it upon themselves to point out evidences of partisan- 
ship, suspected or real. 

The book falls naturally into four parts. The first deals 
with the methods of taxation and expenditures of the govern- 
ments of pre-revolutionary Russia. This embraces a review of 
Czarist finance, of the financial tactics employed during the 
war years, and of the practices of the short-lived Kerensky 
régime. 

The second deals with the period of war communism: the 
years when the Bolsheviki were fighting for the right to estab- 
lish their own form of government. Confronted with white 
armies and foreign foes, with industry almost at a standstill, 
and agriculture steadily slipping, the proletarian authorities 
decreed “confiscation” to be the order of the day. 

[440] 
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The extraordinary measures of the civil war years were 
junked when the Soviet State entered upon the rehabilitation 
of the national economy in 1921. Familiarly known as “‘Nep,” 
this period is characterized by experimentation and pragma- 
tism. Through experience and the application of philosophic 
principle a sound base was being laid for the financial prac- 
tices of the Union. 

The last part deals with the inauguration of Piatiletka, 
the much-heralded five-year plan. This is but a picture of 
conditions and expectations upon the eve of that event. 
Included in this section are also select papers on the financial 
rights of the allied republics and the local governments. 

In contrast with the American system of taxation which 
proclaims uniformity and equality as essentials of justice, 
Soviet taxes are “based on social class distinctions, and are one 
of the mightiest levers of soviet social policy.” The order of 
privileged and burdened classes of the old Empire has been 
reversed. This is a topsy-turvy world. 

Again in contrast to the American system, where the usual 
functions of the national budget are to provide for the upkeep 
of government, to supply the needs of defense, public educa- 
tion and like matters, the Soviet state has been called upon for 
additional needs. The Soviet national budget is more than a 
mere administrative budget: it is a means of controlling the 
country’s economic life. Further it must be remembered that 
the State is the sole owner of land and conducts vast under- 
takings, such as railways, forestry, the mining of oil, coal, and 
ores, large credit institutions, mercantile fleets, and industries. 
All of these necessarily influence the budget, though most are 
operated as economically independent units. All this is part 
and parcel of a national planned economy—in which the 
budget is the basic and vitalizing element. 

For fifteen years the Soviet state has succeeded in main- 
taining itself as a going concern. One of the authors states 
that since the period of fundamental reconstruction has 
already come to a close the budget system of the U. S. S. R. 
has become crystallized in its main features. Further reform 
will consist only in elaboration and modification for the per- 
fecting of laws now in existence. If such is so, these essays 
gain added importance for a perception of the future, as well 
as for a study of past achievements. 
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Stanford University is to be congratulated for its pains. 
taking efforts toward international understanding, and fo; 
giving us an insight into the financial problems of a society 
differing radically from our own.—W\M. H. TAYLOor. 


RED BREAD 
By Maurice Hindus 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, New York, 1931. G$3.00 


THE SOVIET PLANNED ECONOMIC ORDER 
By William Henry Chamberlin 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, 1931. G$2.50 


The Russian Revolution and the Five-Year Plan may be 
studied from documents, and regarded as a great impersonal 
force of history; it may also be investigated in the field and 
the factory, so as to appraise its effects on human beings. 
Maurice Hindus in this volume, one of the most fascinating 
of books, has chosen the latter method. 

He has returned to his native village, visited townships 
and cities, and has written down the hopes and fears, the 
triumphs and sufferings of men and women, particularly those 
near his boyhood scenes. The result is a collection of beauti- 
fully drawn word pictures and character portrayals. The 
tragedy of the village priest and his wife; the sufferings of 
this Kulak and that one; the conversations of peasants wait- 
ing in line at the Post Office; the arguments between Commu- 
nist organizers and villagers; the enthusiasm of the gypsy 
girl Rosa to bring her nomadic people under the plow; Vera, 
the eighteen-year-old milkmaid and live stock expert, with 
her intensity of ideals; the story of the introduction of incu- 
bators and silos; the philosophic Jewish herdsman now in a 
Kolhoz; the naive thoughts of these isolated villagers on 
America and the Revolution about to come there; the clash 
of the remorseless machine, unfeeling, counting not the cost 
in human tears, with the old and conservative individualistic 
peasants who are yet human beings with deep attachments. 

It would be easy for a volume so planned to be little more 
than a collection of particular facts with no general signifi- 
cance. This book, however, brilliantly avoids such a snare; 
on every page one feels that the special experience described 
lights up the great Five-Year Plan; it is not an isolated 
phenomenon; it contains within itself the working out of a 
principle, or the clash of fundamental principles. As such, 
the volume is a valuable supplement to the analytical and 
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statistical studies already reviewed in PACIFIC AFFAIRS. One 
closes the book with the feeling that such a sympathetic and 
artistically presented picture helps to give the “grip,” which 
relevant details afford, and makes the Five-Year Plan much 
more of a living force and less of an economic abstraction. It 
is a work which may be unreservedly recommended. 

Mr. Chamberlin, the author of “Soviet Russia,” reviewed 
in PACIFIC AFFAIRS some time ago, has now written a smaller 
but nevertheless excellent volume. It combines good descrip- 
tion with keen analysis, and intellectual detachment with 
human sympathy. The result is a work which will enable 
readers of previous works on recent developments in Russia 
to check up their judgments and which will afford the general 
reader perhaps the best account available in English of the 
Plan itself, though one hesitates to choose as between Farb- 
mann and Chamberlin. 

The outstanding impressions made by the book are four: 
1. The author’s emphasis on the qualitative factors involved 
in the Plan; while the Soviet government may even exceed the 
quantitative figures set before it, it is less certain that qualita- 
tive improvements will keep pace, with serious consequences 
as a result. 2. That the Plan has been responsible for a growth 
at the rate of 24 or 25 per cent a year of the output of state 
industries, has abolished nonpolitical employment, and _ has 
definitely shown the break with capitalism—the race between 
the “capitalist” and socialist systems has begun, despite certain 
concessions to the private profit motive in both agriculture 
and industry. 3. The collectivization of agriculture is of 
international significance, as our attempt to bring “the long 
stubbornly recalcitrant branch of agriculture into the orbit of 
planned economic life”; again it is important to note the huge 
obstacles met. 4. The author’s belief, necessary to assure 
some “panicky” people, that the success of the Russian scheme 
will not involve “some kind of catastrophic disaster for coun- 
tries with different political, economic and social systems,”’ for 
reasons set forth at length (pp. 158-164). 

The World Peace Foundation is to be congratulated on 
the appearance of the volume, and the Christian Science 
Monitor on its having abroad so excellent a correspondent. 

—L. A. MANDER. 
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NEW MINDS: NEW MEN? 

The Emergence of the Soviet Citizen 

By Thomas Woody 

The Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. G$4.00 


HIDDEN SPRINGS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 
Personal Memoirs of Katerina Breshkovskaia 

Edited by Lincoln Hutchinson 

Stanford University Press, California, 1931. G$5.00 

Oxford University Press, London 

“More and more, as time unrolls, the ramparts of defense 
. . . are founded in the minds of men.” How then is Soviet 
Russia building its defenses? By what ideographic stone-on- 
stone are the ramparts of the Soviet State being raised? 
Through what remaking of human minds are loyalty to and 
the safety of that State—that Idea—being assured? Will 
there be veritable ‘new men” as the new Soviet citizen 
emerges? 

These are the fascinating questions to which Professor 
Woody addresses himself—questions which have teased the 
fancy of many a layman to whom the significance of educa- 
tional method seems almost supreme in modern life, and to 
whom the experimental freshness of the scene in Soviet 
Russia has seemed full of intriguing possibilities. 

It is important to note that Professor Woody has put an 
interrogation point at the end of his title. This is eloquent of 
his whole approach to a question on which he held no precon- 
ceived convictions that subsequent investigation must be made 
to substantiate. He deliberately picks his way out of the 
welter of pro- and anti-Soviet propaganda with which the 
intellectual meadows of the world have for so many years 
been muddied and, in a spirit of “friendly skepticism,” makes 
his approach to the fields of “fair certainty” where he may 
at least say: I saw this with my own eyes, I divined this with 
my own senses, this much I know they dreamed with a great 
vision, even if the accomplishment has fallen short. 

The recipient of a Guggenheim Fellowship, the author 
was in 1929 able to pursue his long years of close study straight 
to the center of events. Soviet Russia itself, where for the 
better part of two years he travelled and visited schools of all 
categories, studied educational policies and methods, exam- 
ined into the organism which is the life of the State and which 
is so powerfully influencing, shaping, even, the minds and 
attitudes of adults as well as children. This book, the result 
of his decade of study both removed and at first-hand, shows 
us the moving picture of the new mind—the new citizen—in 
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the making. How perfect a product this new citizen will be 
for his purpose, how subtly or how powerfully he will influ- 
ence the larger world of mankind, how sturdily, even, he will 
stand as a bulwark to the Idea which has moulded him, Pro- 
fessor Woody does not presume to prophesy. 

For the person stung by the same curiosity that these ques- 
tions aroused in the author, this book will be a memorable 
experience. Professor Woody’s recording of impressions, 
analyzing of experiences, description of systems is wholly 
untinged with excitement or any. evidence of the sensational; 
yet its seriousness is relieved by the obvious fascination of the 
author with his material and by the exciting quality of this 
experiment in the large-scale moulding of human beings. As 
he deals with such more or less abstract and trite-sounding 
chapter heads as A New School, Children’s Literature, Com- 
munist Youth, Science versus Religion, Collectivism, The 
New Woman, Agencies of Education, etc., etc., you are imme- 
diately carried away from the abstract into the delightful 
reality of his own experiences and of contact with the living 
young exponents of these theories. 

That the new minds and new men being consciously 
moulded by the Soviet State of today are not in reality new 
creations, not detached and unexplainable phenomena, but 
entities with their roots deep in the “Hidden Springs of the 
Russian Revolution,” is made startlingly clear to one who 
reads the book of that title after having read Professor 
Woody’s volume described above. This book is the record of 
the bitter and beautiful life of an aged, bewildered little 
woman whom the world first heard of some fifteen or more 
years ago on her liberation from imprisonment and exile and 
who was then known as Catherine Breshkovskaia, the “Grand- 
mother of the Russian Revolution.” 

This woman, 88 years old and again in exile from the land 
and people for whom her whole life was cast into an heroic 
mould of sacrifice and privation, has witnessed the entire 
pageant of Russian Revolution pass before her—no, has been 
herself at the heart of that dramatic movement—since 1873. 
The record of that amazing life from the day when a young 
aristocrat, daughter of a liberal-minded father who had 
already freed the peasants on his estate, threw herself without 
reserve or chance of withdrawal into the fervor of secret 
revolutionary turmoil, is a record of such astonishing stead- 
fastness, passionate devotion, strength in suffering and indomi- 
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table spiritual courage, on the part of herself and her many 
comrades along the way, that it leaves no cause for wonder 
that the principles which she and they so passionately cham- 
pioned with their lives and liberty, their anguish and their 
unquenchable zeal, should in the end have triumphed. Know- 
ing of such lives and spirits, one need not ask “Why the 
Revolution?” 

But it is a striking and saddening fact that at the end al] 
this brilliance should extinguish itself in disillusionment, in 
blank inability to recognize the accomplished revolution as 
the ideal for which her life was spent. For her the Revolu- 
tion—a brief, glorious hour of fulfilment—crashed irretriey- 
ably with the fall of Kerensky. What happened since was 
for her the negation of all effort. All her passionate loyalty 
and devotion—the sort another might have given to her Czar 
or to a lost son, sacrificed on the revolutionary altar and late 
refound—is centered in a personality, the personality of the 
fallen leader Kerensky. With him she exiles herself from all 
that she had labored to create. 

But in reading all the stirring and harrowing memories of 
her long life one has only admiration for Breshkovskaia and 
pity for her final blind bitterness, together with a fresh appre- 
ciation of all that went into the moulding of new Russia. 

—E.G. 


Briefs 


STALIN—The Career of a Fanatic; by Essad-Bey, translated from the German by 
Huntley Paterson; 386 pp.; Viking Press, New York, 1932; G$3.50. 


A biography of one of the most mysterious, sinister, fasci- 
nating or inspiring figures of the age, according to one’s point 
of view; written by a compatriot from the Caucasus, who 
knew the potent force of his background and has studied his 
Strange career from vagabond days on the streets of Tiflis 
through revolution, banishment, privation, astounding success 
and power. Essad-Bey, the author of “Secrets of the Cau- 
casus,” has given permission for the translation of this strange 
story from the original German (Gustav Kiepenheuer Verlag, 
A.G., Berlin, 1931). The biography is not a sympathetic one, 
but it reveals something of the fascination of this “cruel col- 
lossal,” as the author sees him. 
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100 RED DAYS; by Edgar Sisson; 455 pp. with documents and index; Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1931; G$5.00. 

A vivid story packed with the record of significant events, 
personal contact and comments, stirring personalities and 
diplomatic intrigue. It is an observer’s story of the history- 
making days in Russia following the fall of Kerensky and 
witnessing the establishment of the Bolshevik régime which 
has endured to today. The observer was President Wilson’s 
special representative, sent as an emissary to the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government and arriving just after that Gov- 
ernment’s fall and at the beginning of the so-called Red 
Terror. It is a fascinating and swift-moving story. 

THE RUSSIAN ARMY IN THE WORLD WAR; by Nicholas N. Golovine; 282 
pp. and index; Yale University Press, New Haven, 1931; G$3.25. 

This is a new volume in the Russian Series of the Car- 
negie Endowment’s Economic and Social History of the 
World War, of which Dr. James T. Shotwell is General 
Editor. The author was Lieutenant-General in the Imperial 
Russian Army, being Chief of Staff on the Rumanian Front 
during the war and formerly professor in the Russian 
Imperial General Staff College. The volume covers conscrip- 
tion laws and the distribution of the burden of conscription; 


the Army Organization and Supply System and a considera- 
tion of the factors contributing to the inadequacy of this sys- 
tem; Man Power, the mobilization, distribution, effective- 
ness and losses; Munitions of War; Feeding and Equipment; 
Transport Organization; Spirit and Morale (before the 
Revolution), and the Disintegration of 1917. This is the 11th 
volume in the Russian series. 


RUSSIA AND THE BRIGAND; by Joseph Deretchin; 121 pp.: Christopher Pub- 
lishing House, Boston, Mass., 1932. G$1.75. 


This is a character study depicting the role of the brigand 
tradition in the development of the Russian intellect. It 1s 
clearly seen in the quotations of charming and deeply emo- 
tional folk-songs, in the activities of the Cossack gangs, in the 
revolts of Razin and of Pugachev when purposes of state 
building necessitated the suppression of the brigand impulse 
in the Russian masses. 

Leaving it to the psychologist and sociologist to argue 
whether the Russian racial characteristics are congenital, the 
author undertakes the modest task of pointing to the brigand 
tradition in Russian history and literature as it has been known 
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to the world from scattered pronouncements. Historical facts 
are given and samples of literature are cited. In its essence. 
the book is a history of Russia—a history written from one 
particular angle. Its purpose is to prove that the Russians are 
not “the long awaited Messiah,” who would rescue modern 
civilization from perdition. One may not agree with the con- 
clusions drawn, but it is an interesting point of view from 
which the reader is made to observe Russian history and 
literature.—N. J. 


Pamphlets 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THOSE WHO SUFFER IN THE Far Eastern Con- 
FLICT, AN, 2 pp.; Shanghai, February, 1932. 

A circular signed by the chairmen of the Chinese Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce, the Chinese Flood Relief Society, the Federation of 
Universities and Colleges, and the National Christian Council of 
China, respectively. 

Apvisory Economic Councits, 84 pp.; by Lewis L. Lorwin; Brookings 
Institution, Washington, D. C., 1931. 

An investigation conducted under the auspices of the Brookings 
Institution deals with the background of economic councils as developed 
in Europe and especially with those of Germany and France. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE GENERAL EpucaTIon Boarp, 1930-1931, 61 pp.; 
General Education Board, New York, 1932. 

The activities of the General Education Board continued along the 
lines shown in the Annual Reports of the past two years. Included in 
this year’s report are chapters on: College and University Education, 
Public Education, Negro Education, followed by the Treasurer’s Report 
and an index. 

British INDUSTRIES AND Empire Markets, 58 pp.; by A. J. Sargent; 
Empire Marketing Board, London, 1930. 

This valuable study published at the instance of the British Empire 
Marketing Board is an analysis of Empire and foreign markets and of their 
significance in the development of Great Britain’s oversea trade. It 
includes an account of the changes which have taken place during the 
present century in the relative importance of the main groups of manu- 
factured articles in Great Britain’s exports to other parts of the Empire 
and to foreign countries, respectively. 

Goat oF A New Wor.p Orper, THE, 28 pp.; by Shogi Effendi; National 
Spiritual Assembly of the Baha’is of the United States and Canada, 
written from Haifa, Palestine, November 28, 1931. 

In this statement the principles of universal peace established by the 
Baha’is are outlined and enlarged upon in relation to present world-wide 
problems of war and peace. 

GovERNMENT OF HAWAII—FEDERAL, TERRITORIAL AND County, 45 pp.; 
by William H. George and Paul S. Bachman, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, March, 1932. 
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The authors, Professors of History and Political Science at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, found that students were uninformed on the govern- 
ment which was nearest them. Thus, in this brochure, the relation of the 
national government to the territory is first set forth as a background. ‘The 
organization of the territorial government is then briefly described. ‘Uhe 
City and County of Honolulu is treated in a separate chapter, on account 
of its importance. The governmental organization of the counties of 
Hawaii, Maui, Kauai and Kalawao is outlined. As a guide to the duties 
of citizenship, a chapter on parties and elections is included. Finally, 
the legal basis of citizenship is stated, and its implications pointed out. 


“GreEN YEAR” SUPPLEMENT, 24 pp.; China, Y. W. C. A., Shanghai, 


March, 1932. 

This news leaflet is the English Supplement to the Chinese “Green 
Year,” the Magazine of the National Y. W. C. A. of China. It includes 
an article entitled “Ta Yang” (“Big Money’) in which the sense of 
values in relation to support of Disarmament is outlined. In the edi- 
torial there is a brief review of the current phase of the Sino-Japanese 


conflict. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR THE PROTECTION OF MIGRANTS, 


7 pp.; Geneva, 1932. 

Outlines the history, program, financial resources and the results 
thus far achieved by the Permanent International Conference of Private 
Organisations for the Protection and Welfare of Migrants (C.P.P.M). 
Included are a list of the member organizations and other publications 
of the association. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE, Vth Session; Vol. I, first and second 


parts, +94 pp., Vol. I, third part 802 pp. and Vol. II, 493 pp.; Interna- 
tional Labour Office, Geneva, 1931. 

This document is the Report of the Director at the 1931 Session of 
the Conference and is a new form of the annual reports, being the 
Director’s Report strictly, in which a brief general review of the more 
urgent problems with which the Organisation is faced, the outlook for 
the future, and the general policy of the Organisation are set forth. The 
usual information on the internal developments in the International 
Labour Organisation, its work, the great social movements in contact 
with it and the legislative results obtained during the year are brought 
out in a volume entitled ‘““Annual Review.” 


INTERNATIONAL SURVEY OF LEGAL Decisions oN Lasour Law 1930, 366 


pp.; International Labour Office, Geneva, 1931. 

In this annual publication the International Labour Office has 
brought together material on legal decisions on labor law throughout the 
world during 1930. One section is given to notes on the competent 
authorities having jurisdiction in labor matters; another is devoted to 
international labor law; and this is followed by detailed surveys of laws 
in England, France, Germany, Italy and the United States. 


INTRODUCTORY SYLLABUS ON Far Eastern Diptomacy, 40 pp.; by Harold 


S. Quigley; University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1931. 

This syllabus, published for the American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations is intended as an outline for a comprehensive course on 
the diplomacy of the Far East. It is divided into two parts with the year 
1900 as the division point. The material is logically arranged and the 
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readings well chosen. It should prove of great value to those person. 
offering courses in this field.—P. S. B. 

JAPAN IN MANCHURIA, 11 pp.; by Takashi Komatsu, Tokyo, January, 193) 

A review of the situation leading to tise conclusion that a satisfactor, 
solution can be reached only step by step. “As long as the Manchurian 
question is made a tool of the Nationalist Party in China and bitte; 
feeling against Japan is allowed to subsist, it is useless to hope for a true 
solution, . . . . the question must be considered on both sides with prac. 
tical mind animated by the spirit of codperation and conciliation. ‘[he 
Japanese government and the Japanese people are prepared to take up 
the whole question with China in the most friendly spirit.” 

MANCHURIA, 27 pp.; by Roy H. Akagi, T. Z. Koo, and Joseph P. Chamber- 
lain; Foreign Policy Association, New York, January 23, 1932. 

A distinguished Chinese, vice-chairman of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation and former administrative secretary of the Chinese 
Government Railroads; a distinguished Japanese, visiting lecturer on 
Japanese affairs at Columbia University and delegate at the Institute 
of Pacific Relations Conferences; and a distinguished American, pro- 
fessor of Public Law at Columbia University and likewise a delegate to 
the Institute of Pacific Relations Conferences, give three points of view 
on this important world problem. 

MANCHURIAN Crisis, THE, 766 pp.; by Quincy Wright; reprinted from the 
American Political Science Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary, 1932. 

The professor of political science at the University of Chicago deals 
in background and in consequence with the dramatic event of September 
18, 1931, which “brought to a head” all the long-accumulating disagree- 
ments between China and Japan in Manchuria and which “presented the 
League of Nations, the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty and the 
signatories of the Kellogg Peace Pact with an opportunity to illustrate 
the meaning of these instruments.” 

Professor Wright deals in a concise, significant and provocative 
manner with the background of the dispute—legal, political, economic 
and psychological ; with the resolutions of the Council of the League ot 
Nations in re this crisis; with the various possibilities of procedure open 
to the League; with the three phases of the presentation to the League 
and the League’s dealing therewith; and with the codperation offered by 
the United States of America. 

In presenting the background of recognized treaty rights and dis- 
puted special privileges Professor Wright describes the controversy as 
centering around a series of unanswered questions; a host of legal ques- 
tions, such as: Does the (asserted and denied) “additional agreement” 
of 1905 relating to Russian and Japanese railway guards “give Japan a 
clear right to maintain railway guards in the South Manchurian railway 
area today?” Does the alleged secret protocol of that year relating to the 

non-construction of parallel lines actually exist? Was the 1915 ratifica- 
tion of the Liaotung peninsula lease and S. M. R. concession extension 
“a valid treaty, and if so is it subject to revision and termination at the 
initiative of China?” Has Japan, by any treaty, recognition, or admis- 
sable doctrine of any sort, a special position in Manchuria, with what 
consequent rights? There are a host of still more complex political 
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questions such as, to name only two: “What policy should be followed 
to prevent friction between the 250,000 Japanese, the 600,000 Koreans, 
and the 25,000,000 Chinese in Manchuria, half of them migrants during 
the last thirty years? Do the Japanese railway guards along the S. M. R. 
give necessary protection to this property from bandits, or do they 
stimulate Chinese ill-will, reprisals and incidents to such an extent as to 
render the railway less secure than it would be without them?”—E. G. 


MANCHURIAN ProBLEM, THE, 57 pp.; compiled by the Rotary Club of 
Tokyo, December, 1931. 

The attitude of Japan as expressed in various documents and taken 
from newspaper opinions is set forth with an introduction by the 
Rotarian Motosada Zumoto. Included are such extracts as Governor 
Isaka’s monthly letters, the cable message from the Rotary International, 
and the action thereon taken by the Rotary Club of Tokyo, statements 
of the Japanese Government, of September 24 and October 26, 1931. 
Extracts from statements and interviews given to the press by Barons 
Wakatsuki and Shidehara. Articles by Mr. Hikoichi Motoyama, Presi- 
dent of the Osaka Mainichi and the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi newspapers and 
by Dr. Willis J. Abbot, Editor of the Christian Science Monitor, as 
well as extracts from Editorials in the Japan Advertiser. 


PropUCTION AND TRADE OF AUSTRALIA, 27 pp.; Empire Marketing Board, 
London, 1931. 

Statistical information is compiled by the British Empire Marketing 
Board’s Statistics and Intelligence Branch to meet the requests of 
teachers, lecturers, students and the general public for facts and figures 
relating to production and trade of the different British countries. 


PRODUCTION AND TRADE OF THE DoMINION OF CANADA, 29 pp.; Empire 
Marketing Board, London, 1930. 


REMARKS ON CHINESE Music AND Musica INSTRUMENTS, 14 pp.; by 
Chih Meng; China Institute in America, New York, February, 1932. 

This monograph has been written by the Associate Director of the 
China Institute in America, and gives additional information on Chinese 
music scales, subject matter, rhythm, and melody, instruments and sing- 
ing. Three charts are included. 

SociaL SctENCE MATERIALS IN Far Eastern Cutture, 11 pp.; by Mau- 
rice T. Price; reprinted from American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, 
March, 1932, 

In American academic tradition and organization, “oriental” has 
been given a Near Eastern connotation, as indicated in the personnel and 
publications of the American Oriental Society. While building up genetic 
links between the West’s complex industrial culture and its precursors, 
this concentration overlooks the third of the world’s population in the 
Far Eastern and Indian Orient outside of this genetic stream and, hence, 
the more significant for social sciences professing to be built upon all 
available comparative data on human social life. Presenting cultural 
forms intermediate in stability and complexity between those usually 
analyzed by anthropology and those sketched by the historian of modern 
times with the aid of specialists, yet undergoing change on their fringes, 
these regions afford data peculiarly suited to specialists in cultural sociol- 
ogy, economic development and population, and social psychology. The 
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analysis of contemporary changes should also allow a checking up of the 
effects of the practical policies of trade, missions, and politics.—Author's 
abstract. 


STATISTICAL TABLES RELATING TO BRITISH AND ForREIGN TRADE np 


Inpustry (1924-1930), 2 Volumes, 377 and 511 pp.; H. M. Stationer 
Office, London, 1931. 


This work is a statistical review of postwar trade and industry com- 
piled by the British Board of Trade and presented to Parliament jn 
December, 1930. 

The First Part is designed as a series of General Tables showing the 
broad movements of trade and the condition of British industry as a 
whole, and is divided into ten sections: Overseas Trade of the United 
Kingdom; Trade of the British Empire; Trade of Foreign Countries 
(comparative tables); Customs Tariffs; Shipping; Finance; Prices: 
Labour: employment and wages; Population Movements and Migration; 
Production. 

The Second Part deals with more important particulars regarding 
production, trade, employment and prices in the chief industries of the 
United Kingdom and the principal competing countries, with a concluding 
section giving the available statistical information regarding the Food 
Supplies of the United Kingdom. 


Unitep STATES AND THE SITUATION IN THE Far East, 26 pp.; by Jerome 


D. Greene; World Affairs Institute, New York, March, 1932. 


In an address before the World Affairs Institute in New York 
Mr. Greene discusses the validity of China’s claims to sovereignty in 
the accepted practical implications of the term and of Japan’s claim that 
sovereignty has not been violated because no sovereignty exists. This 
very lack of competent Chinese authority, he says, not only led to 
Japan’s action in defense of her rights in Manchuria, but thwarted 
amicable adjustment thereafter. 

The difficulty of defining and locating the ultimate functioning 
authority in Japan has been no less a complicating factor: does it lie in 
the military or the civil power? The military’s ability to “commit the 
Government through a fait accompli,” and the broad discretionary powers 
vested in the military commander in the field, combine to create an 
extraordinary situation. It was, in Mr. Greene’s view, the “use, or abuse, 
of the discretionary power” referred to which brought about the military 
action of September 18 in Mukden. And, in line with the strategy of 
commitment, the “civil authorities, taken unawares by the whole pro- 
ceedings, were forced to make the best of it.” 

While viewing sympathetically the fundamental conditions in Man- 
churia leading Japan on to the drastic step of “defensive measures so 
clearly taking the form of an aggressive infringement of Chinese terri- 
tory,” he deplores Japan’s failure to consult the other Powers or to 
attempt a solution through recourse to the League of Nations. This 
latter, he believes, the Japanese Government would gladly have had 
recourse to had they not been forestalled by the military coup at Mukden 
—a “step rather unconvincingly justified by the plea of emergency.” 
Mr. Greene, however, now that the step is taken, discounts thoroughly 
the idea that Japan entertains any aim toward annexation of Manchuria 
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or any desire to assume responsibility for governing the 30,000,000 
Chinese there. . 
He discusses the boycott in China as a serious instrument of warfare 
and Japan’s efforts to end it as understandable, if blundering. He 
describes conditions existing in Shanghai previous to the actual outbreak 
as distinctly menacing to “the small (Japanese) defensive force and the 
civilians under their protection.” That there was any prearranged plan 
of seizing the city he regards as absurd, branded so by the utter inade- 
quacy of the small force of bluejackets then available. ‘That their pro- 
cedure was terrible as such, and the blunder in judgment tragic, he sees 
somewhat mitigated by the equally terrible pressure of circumstances. 
As for American attitudes and interests, which he defines, he finds 
the State Department’s declared position admirable and adequate, except 
that he feels the commitment against recognition of any fait accompli 
would have been more wisely stated as,a reservation of judgment; and 
except that he does not agree with Mr. Stimson’s “doctrine of indefinite 
patience” where the continuance of China’s chaotic internal situation is 
concerned. He reaffirms his belief in the Covenant of the League and 


the Pact of Paris ‘as important steps toward the abolition of war.” 
—E. G. 
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Citations and Abstracts 


Note: Among the following references to periodicals, those published in the Orient 
are in the English language unless otherwise noted. National ownership other than 
domestic is indicated in parenthesis. 


DISARMAMENT 


ARMAMENTS TRUCE; League of Nations Official Journal, Geneva, January, 
1932. 

Documents concerning the truce in armaments transmitted to the 
Conference for the Limitation and Reduction of Armaments. These 
include the report of the Third Committee, adopted by the Assembly on 
September 29, 1931, the report by the Spanish Representative, adopted 
by the Council on September 30, 1931, the letter from the Secretary- 
General, dated October 2, 1931, to all the States invited to the Disarma- 
ment Conference and the replies from Governments to this letter. 

Can ArrcraAFT Be Limitep?—by Edward P. Warner; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, April, 1932. 

In this and a companion article on “Chemical Warfare,” Foreign 
Affairs presents discussions of two of the most vital problems before the 
League Conference on Limitation of Armament. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE; by James E. Mills; Foreign Affairs, New York, 
April, 1932. 

CLASH OF DISARMAMENT PLANS, THE; by James Thayer Gerould; Current 
History, New York, March, 1932. 

A review of the first sessions of the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, and a discussion of international debts. 

DisARMAMENT: PessimisM Givinc Pace To Hope; unsigned; Headway, 
London, March, 1932. 


Pacific Affairs 


In spite of the unpromising circumstances at the opening at Geneva 
on February 2, 1932, of the Disarmament Conference, the results of 
the first two weeks were completely satisfactory; “. . . far more so than 
anyone familiar with the difficulties of the situation had ventured to 
hope.” The definite proposals put forward by each of the chief delega- 
tions are summarized. 

Great Door Opens, A; by Cornelia Stratton Parker; Survey Graphic, 
New York, April 1, 1932. 

“The Day of the Petitions at Geneva” as the Disarmament Con- 
ference opens and eight millions of peace-demanding names of the world 
were unrolled, attached to innumerable petitions. Intercollegiate [Dj.- 
armament Councils, Christian International Organizations, Student 
Peace Patriots, League of Nations Societies, International Federations 
of Trade Unions, Peace Societies (among them a petition bearing the 
names of 173,000 earnest men and women of Japan), Intellectual 
Workers’ Societies, Women’s Organizations, all sent speakers who in 
the aggregate authoritatively represented 225 million citizens of the 
world. “The cynics sneer, and these days are surely enough to make 
cynics of us all. But man cannot live by sneers alone.” 

Litvinov’s SPEECH AT GENEVA; reprinted address; Soviet Union Revier: 
Washington, March, 1932. 

Address of M. M. Litvinov, Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, 
made on behalf of the Soviet Delegation to the World Disarmament 
Conference at Geneva on February 11. 

PREMIERE PHASE DE LA CONFERENCE DU DESARMEMENT; unsigned; 
L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris, February 27, 1932. 


ECONOMIC CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


ANALYSIS OF THE TRADE OF THE UNITED States WITH THE Far East; 
by Janet H. Nunn; Far Eastern Series, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 15, 1932. 

This circular, issued regularly from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, is a supplement to an article in Commerce Reports 
of March 14, 1932, and constitutes a review of the trade for the calendar 
years 1930 and 1931. 

ANNUAL Review oF Economic ConpiTions IN Mippte AsiA, 1931, 89 pp. 
(typewritten mimeographed) ; United States Department of Commerce, 
Singapore, S. S. 

AUSTRALIAN SHIPPING DiFFICULTIES; by E. C. Squire; Commerce Reports, 
Washington, D. C., March 21, 1932. 

The Trade Commissioner of Sydney reports on the situation, which 
was especially critical during, 1931. However, freight rates have been 
maintained by agreement at a stabilized level. Due to the decline in 
passenger traffic, far-reaching economies were introduced in the service of 
passenger lines. No new tonnage is contemplated. 

BANK OF CHINA’s REVIEW OF THE YEAR; unsigned; Finance & Commerce 
(British), Shanghai, March 23, 1932. 

“In summing up, and dealing in a restrained and judicial way with 
the present political situation, Mr. Chang did not refrain from offering 
some salutary advice to his own countrymen. He scorned their back- 
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wardness and complacency, their boasting of a civilization merely because 
it was four thousand years old and their apparent content because they 
have a wide territory and a population of four hundred million.” 


Bran BEHIND MancuHuria’s StruccLe, THE; by George E. Sokolsky ; 


New York Times Magazine, New York, March 20, 1932. 

The soya bean, a product of innumerable uses, is the prize for which 
military and commercial war is waged in Manchuria. It is used in 
systematic rotation of crops to bring new nitrogen to exhausted fields. 
Chemical treatment of the milk produces bean curd, or tofu, which may 
be described as a principal food of both China and Japan. There are 


other important uses which make it indispensable. 
fof 


BritisH INVESTMENTS IN CHINA; unsigned; Finance & Commerce 


(British), Shanghai, March 2, 1932. 


CANADA: THE RaILwaAy ProsLeM; unsigned; Round Table, London, 


March, 1932. 


This Canadian report covers the problem confronting the Royal 
Commission which was appointed to investigate and report on the rail-’ 
way situation in the Dominion. The Commission’s terms of reference 
were: “That the Commissioners inquire into the whole problem of trans- 
portation in Canada, particularly in relation to railways, shipping and 
communication facilities therein, having regard to present conditions and 
the probable future development of the country, and report their conclu- 
sions and make such recommendations as they think proper.” 

This article looks into the history of the great railway systems and 
presents the basic financial and operating issues of today. 


C. E. R. Grain Trarric For 1931; by A. I. Gorshenin; Manchuria Moni- 


tor (Russian), Harbin, No. 2, 1932. 

The dominating position in the goods traffic of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway is held by grain, the shipments of which for the past five years 
are shown in the tables and text of this English-language article. 


Cuina TrapE—AN IMporTER-ExporTer’s View; by W. E. Priestly; Asia, 


New York, April, 1932. 

Mr. Priestly is an American business man who in his numerous buy- 
ing trips to the Orient has learned to know and appreciate the Chinese 
business man as a friend. He writes of the changing face of trade rather 
than of statistics, and of business as it is managed in China. 


Civit AVIATION IN THE U. S. S. R.; unsigned ; Soviet Union Review, Wash- 


ington, D. C., March, 1932. 

Concerning the main Soviet airlines, new lines that have been planned, 
aviation service to agriculture and industry, value in fighting field and 
forest pests and in sowing, the use of airplanes in forestry and scientific 
research, airplane construction, Soviet autogiros, dirigible construction, 
aérodromes, training of aviators, and the Osoaviakhim Society. 


Coat MINING IN SHANTUNG; unsigned; Far Eastern Review (American), 


Shanghai, February, 1932. 

Report on the Chung Hsin Colliery Company, established at Tsao 
Chwang, Shantung, including information compiled from recent records 
on twenty of the minor ranking coal-mining companies operating in Tse- 
chuan, Poshan and Changkiu. 


Cotton Empire OF THE U. S. S. R., THE; by Valentine V. Tchikoff; Asia, 


New York, April, 1932. 
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DeuTtscHe HILFE AM HWANG-HO, DEM “KUMMER CHINAS”; by Emil 
Kayser; Geopolitik, Berlin, March, 1932. 

Although the Hwang-ho or Yellow River runs, for a part of its 
course at least, in a channel constructed centuries before the Imperial 
Canal was built (7th century A. D.), it is not sufficiently regulated and 
changes its course at frequent intervals, thus causing the great flood 
disasters. A survey of the river was made in modern times by Dutch 
engineers in 1889 and regulation of the river again proposed by the 
German Colonial Society in 1899. It was not until 1929 that the 
Chinese Government became actively interested in the plans for regula. 
tion of “China’s Sorrow” and called Prof. O. Franzius of Hannover. 
Germany, to China to complete the survey, which includes regulation of 
the Yangtze-kiang. 

Economic DEVELOPMENT OF MANCHURIA, THE; unsigned; Finance § 
Commerce (British), Shanghai, March 23, 1932. 

Correspondence from Osaka which shows that exports from Japan 
to Manchuria. are steadily growing and that important schemes are in 
contemplation. 

EXCHANGE SHopsS AND OFFIcEs IN Mancuuris; by A. E. Gerasimoff: 
Manchuria Monitor (Russian), Harbin, No. 2, 1932. 

An article in Russian on the prevalence and place of the money- 
exchange shop in Manchurian economics, with a 400-word English 
summary. 

Far NortH Ricues To Be Tappep; unsigned; Moscow News, Moscow, 
March 3, 1932. 

The possibility of developing the resources of the northern portion of 
the U. S. S. R., including Yakutsk, was discussed at a special conference. 
The chief problem, it was agreed, was transportation. 

FUEL AND Power Resources oF MANCHURIA; by J. R. Bradley; Commerce 
Reports, Washington, D. C., March 21, 1932. 

Coal and lignite are the only known important fuel and power 
reserves in Manchuria. Data for potential water power and its develop- 
ment, if any, are not available. There is no petroleum production other 
than from the Fushun shale deposits. The interdependence of Manchuria 
and Japan is indicated. Investments have been made by the Japanese 
chiefly in coal and in the development of the Fushun oil-shale deposits. 

GreaT BriTAIN: TARIFF REFORM; unsigned; Round Table, London, March, 
1932. 

A chronicle of political events in the National Government, centering 
around the problems of financial reform. The article discusses the align- 
ment by groups and parties, the provisions of the new fiscal scheme, 
follows the discussion in Parliament, and considers the industrial posi- 
tion in which Britain finds herself. 

Harsin Market Prices For 1931; by I. I. Dombrovsky ;Manchuria Moni- 
tor (Russian), Harbin, No. 2, 1932. 

“During the year 1931 Northern Manchuria more than once felt 
the shocks of the world crisis. The prices on the Harbin market during 
the year clearly reflect the various conditions of the crisis, many shocks 
having been felt during the second half of it.” 

A lengthy statistical article in Russian with a 400-word English sum- 
mary. 


Emil 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE; unsigned ; Round Table, London, March, 1932. 

A plea for a system of Imperial preference within the British Com- 

monwealth of Nations. Economic planning along political lines. 
[INDUSTRIE EN TANT QUE Facteur b’UNiFicaTion, L’; by Chen Kung- 
pao; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, March 14, 1932. 

Text of a speech in which the Minister of Industry to the Nationalist 
Government on the day of his taking the oath of office outlines a five- 
year plan for industrial reconstruction, centering in the Yangtze valley. 

INFLATION TRENDS IN AMERICA; by Bernhard Ostrolenk; Current History, 
New York, March, 1932. 

The problem of inflation, as considered by a professor of economics 
at the College of the City of New York. 

INTERNATIONAL CRISIS, THE; unsigned; Round Table, London, March, 
1932. 

Viewed from the angle of trade in relation to the financial difficulties 
and the political dilemma of Europe. 

Japan MontHLy Trave & Economic Letter; 18 pp. (typewritten mime- 
ographed) ; United States Department of Commerce, Tokyo, February 
20, 1932. 

Official report from the office of the Commercial Attaché at the 
American Embassy in Tokyo. 

Japan’s Financiav Position; by D. K. Lieu; China Critic, Shanghai, 
February 18, 1932. 

JAPANESE FINANCE SINCE THE War; by A. Andreades; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, April, 1932. 

The professor of economics at the University of Athens, recently 
lecturer at Tokyo Imperial University, reviews the ups and downs of 
Japanese finance since the European war. He finds that in addition to the 
standard financial difficulties attendant upon even victorious wars, Japan 
has suffered economically from an economic war disability peculiar to 
herself. The reason for even greater financial difficulties in the Empire 
of the Rising Sun than those suffered by the rest of the postwar world is 
that “since 1895 each successive war won by that Empire, instead of 
assuring a period of peace, has brought in its train the anticipation or fear 
of a still greater war.” He traces briefly the direct financial consequences 
to Japan of the Treaty of Shimonoseki (1895), the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth (1905), and the Treaty of Paris (1918), and follows the course 
of national expenditures from that year until 1931, together with a 
review of national financial policy. 

MonTHLY RETURNS OF THE ForREIGN TRADE OF CHINA, Shanghai, January, 
1932. 

Statistical review both in English and in Chinese including such 
chapters as: imports from and exports to abroad; value of merchandise, 
value of gold and silver; principal articles imported and exported abroad ; 
maritime customs revenue collection; and chapters on the tariff question. 

REORGANISATION ECONOMIQUE DE LA CHINE ET L’ASSISTANCE ETRANGERE, 
La; by J. Em. Lemiere; Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, 
March 14, 1932. 

In view of the extensive program of economic and industrial recon- 

struction of China the author considers Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s relation to the 
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problem, comparing it with the factual attitude of China toward foreign 
investments. 

In a last paragraph he criticizes France’s conservatism in regard to 
trade with China, citing the dealings of the German Lufthansa and the 
American Curtiss Co. in relation to the development of aviation as an 
example. 

RESHUFFLING OF CHINA’s INTERNAL Loans; by E. Kann; Finance { 
Commerce (British), Shanghai, March 2, 1932. 

REVIEW OF THE AUSTRALIAN Motion Picture INpustry; by H. P. Van 
Blarcom ; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., March 21, 1932. 

Although the industry is seriously feeling the effects of the depres- 
sion, greater optimism seems to prevail. The most outstanding event 
during 1931 was an organization of the Greater Union Theaters and 
reorganization of the circuit. Local manufacturers are making new equip- 
ment and local companies have commenced to produce pictures. A discus- 
sion regarding a quota system for Australian and British pictures may 
take place in Parliament. 

SHANGHAI EXCHANGE AND FINANCIAL Markets, THE; by E. Kann; 
Finance and Commerce (British), Shanghai, March 23, 1932. 

A review for the week ending March 21, with additional comment 
on the silver situation in general, section on Manchuria, and a review of 
sugar in China. 

SovieT Economy IN A New Puase; by Bruce Hopper; Foreign Affairs, 
New York, April, 1932. 

In this article the assistant professor of government at Harvard, 
author of ‘“Pan-Sovietism,” discusses the new economic policy of Soviet 
Russia, the reasons for milder methods, the material incentives being 
offered skilled workmen, the new tendency away from group responsibil- 
ity and toward individual responsibility, the problem of a proper balance 
between centralized dictation and local autonomy or initiative, the 
advance away from terroristic methods in the drive toward collectiviza- 
tion, and new attempts to readjust the relation between man and the 
machine. 

Soviet INDUSTRY IN 1931; unsigned ; Economic Review of the Soviet Union, 
New York, March 15, 1932. 

TariFF, PoLitrics AND THE 72ND CONGRESS; a symposium; Congressional 
Digest, Washington, D. C., March, 1932. 

The contents of this issue of the “pro and con monthly” is devoted 
entirely to articles and debates on the tariff—its history, present situation 
and changes—contributed by members of Congress. 

TARIFFS AND AFTER; by Geoffrey Ellis; Nineteenth Century, London, 
March, 1932. 

A study of the trend away’from Free Trade in the British Empire 
and the probable consequences of protection. 

Towarp Factory LEGISLATION IN CHINA; by Chen Ta; Chinese Social and 
Political Science Review, Peiping, January, 1932. 

A review of factory legislation in China. The factory acts of 1923, 
1927, and 1929 are analyzed and their application in the Shanghai 
region studied. The author believes that although these laws are excellent 
in character, they seem difficult of immediate enforcement. He therefore 
believes in gradual enforcement. 
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TRADE, TARIFFS, THE Depression; by Percy Wells Bidwell; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, April, 1932. 

“Nothing in recent history has so strikingly emphasized the need for 
international codéperation in the economic field as the business depression 
which now for over two years has weighed down upon the world.” In 
seeking an answer to the question: “What has been the connection 
between trade restrictions and the depression?” the author surveys the 
whole course of world commercial policy during preceding years. 

TRADE MovEMENTS BETWEEN JAPAN AND CHINA IN 1931; by V. P. Cop- 
ping; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., March 28, 1932. 

Commodity price declines and conditions in China reduce Japan’s 
exports to China by 36 per cent—imports from China decline 17 per 
cent—large stocks stored in China’s warehouses. 


Tracic Eras oF AMERICAN Business; by William B. Craig; Nation’ s 
Business, Washington, D. C., March, 1932. 

“We have heard this depression called ‘the worst in history.’ To 
determine if this was actually true, Mr. Craig examined the records of 
past panics as revealed in newspapers and magazines of the times. “This 
study indicates not only that this is not our worst depression but that we 
can never again have depressions as severe as in the past.” 


TRENDS IN UNITED STATES TRADE WITH THE ORIENT DURING 1931; by 
Janet H. Nunn; Commerce Reports, Washington, D. C., March 14, 
1932. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND Farm RewieF Act, 1931—Report of the Dominion 
Director of Unemployment Relief; by Harry Hereford; Labour Gazette, 
Ottawa, March, 1932. 

WIRTSCHAFTSKRISE IN JAPAN, ZuR; by Ernst Riidenberg; Geopolitik, Ber- 
lin, March, 1932, 

This article is a ten-page author’s abstract of a study now under way 
on the Economic Crisis in Japan. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first of which is a sociologic 
study including a chapter on Imperialism in which the “‘awareness”’ of the 
modern development in Japan is discussed and ending with the momentous 
words: “The attack on Manchuria and Shanghai is not the result of an 
imperialist desire for power, but rather the expression of fear of inner 
political trouble, of the surplus of population and merchandise.” In the 
following chapter on Feudalism and Capitalism, Japan’s economic trans- 
formation from the feudal system to a manufacturing system is histori- 
cally analyzed. Japan had no independent class of capitalists or indus- 
trial leaders, but the Samurai, descendants of Japanese warriors, took the 
lead in industry, creating thus a feudal-capitalist ruling class. Japan’s 
economic development commenced with a state capitalist system. How- 
ever, in contrast to Russia the State enterprise in Japan is only a means 
to the future assignment of state industries into private management. 
Ever since opening of the Japanese seaports to foreign trade the Japanese 
problem of existence has been the financing of its industrial development. 
The conquest of Formosa, Manchuria and acquisition of the South Sea 
Islands are the necessary outcome of Japan’s lack of raw materials and 
her insufficient area for an ever-growing population. 

In a second part the author describes Japan’s economic development 
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more fully, especially since 1868, the period of the Meiji restoration, 
State initiative created industries, opened mines and revolutionized the 
methods of transportation and communication as well as developed the 
Army and Navy. Japan’s foreign investments were developed in the 
period from 1905 to 1914. During the World War a peak of industrial- 
ization was attained as expressed by the actual gain of 2.5 billion Yen 
within these five years. As in other countries the World depression has 
created in Japan an agricultural, industrial and financial crisis. 

The last part of Riidenberg’s study is devoted to politics and social 
conditions in Japan. He compares Japan with Germany in relation to 
the aims of the political parties, the Seiyukai and the Minseito. ‘The 
political and social development reveals how deeply embedded are 
Japan’s feudalistic tendencies, explaining why revolutionary organization 
has not been more successful. Japan’s dire need for more land has become 
acute due to the industrial breakdown which is sending great numbers of 
the population back to agriculture. As a result Japan is forced to seek 
relief for its economic distress on Chinese soil. However, the author 
does not consider China, but Russia as Japan’s chief opponent. Both 
England and the United States are afraid of Japan’s expansion in the 
Pacific. The present situation is characterized in the following words: 
“, ,.. Japan’s Government has staked the existence of the entire Japanese 
Nation as well as its own on one card. The acute politico-economic prob- 
lems will never be solved thereby, however. Should Japan’s extensive 
mainland projects fail, a serious social upheaval and a transformation of 
the feudal-capitalist system and present economic order will occur.” 

—A. R. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SOCIAL 


BEARER OF TALES From Mysticat Asia, A; by S. J. Woolf; New York 
Times Magazine, March 27, 1932. 

An interview with the great Swedish explorer, scientist and artist, 
Sven Hedin, who talks of his adventures in Tibet and Mongolia and 
discusses the havoc that the White Man has wrought in the Far East as 
observed during the forty-two years he has spent there since starting on 
his first expedition. 

BupDDHIST ASPIRATION IN STONE; by Ralph de Pomerai; Asia, New York, 
April, 1932. 

A descriptive article on the famous Javanese “Shrine of the Many 

Buddhas,” Tjandi Borobudur, with especial attention to the sculpture. 
CoLLEGE EDUCATION FOR THE INTELLIGENT FEw; by Bernard De Voto; 
Current History, New York, March, 1932. 

“For the others, for the distinguished students, the tutorial system, 
working in harmony with the other agencies of the college, provides the 
most promising method of instruction yet attempted in America. The 
promise is so far ineffectual because the necessities of a system designed 
for other kinds of students have been perpetuated in the new method. 
Further development seems unlikely until a premise is made. The exis- 
tence of a higher caste of intelligent students is, and always has been, a 
fact. But it is only by frankly recognizing its existence and enfrachising 
its members that the present instrumentalities of liberal education can be 
made fully effective.” 
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ition, DEVELOPMENT OF ZEN BUDDHISM IN CHINA; by Hu Shih; Chinese Social 
I the i and Political Science Review, Peiping, January, 1932. 
I the New light on the origin of Zen Buddhism. The failure of European 
| the and Japanese scholars to realize that “Chinese Zennism arose not out ot 
rrial- Indian yoga or dhyana, but as a revolt against it,” accounts for their 
Yen inability to understand it. Zennism admits the possibility of “Sudden 
| has Enlightenment.” 

’ Fiona AND VEGETATION OF NEw ZEALAND, THE; by L. Cockayne; Mid- 
octal Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, April, 1932. 
Figg A brief sketch of the botanical wealth of New Zealand with appended 
The bibliography. “For various reasons the plant life of New Zealand is of 
— peculiar interest, especially its extreme isolation from other land masses, 
_ its flora of diverse origin but with an astonishing number of endemic 
— species and group after group of wild hybrids, the numerous and often 
s of peculiar life forms of its members, its having developed unmolested by 
eek grazing and browsing mammals, and its vegetation, so diversified that 
4 only a continent extending into the tropics can claim an equality.” 
the GEopoLiTiK; by Otto Forst de Battaglia; Europdische Gesprache, Berlin, 
a January-February, 1932. 


The term Geopolitik was coined by the Swedish professor of political 
science, Rudolf Kjellén, and was defined by him as the “conception of the 
State as a geographic organism or a phenomenon in space.” The writer 
“ of this criticism considers the German publications, books and periodicals, 
: in especial Richard Hennig’s “textbook” of Geopolitics in this connec- 
tion. He warns against indiscriminate application of the principles set 
forth by these authors. Although of real value as an “equipment for 
political action,” Geopolitik, or political geography in the sense of 
Kjellén’s interrretation should not become a religion nor its adherents 
fanatics. 

INDUSTRIAL CIVILIZATION; by Donald Richberg; American Federationist, 
Washington, D. C., March, 1932. 

“Carlyle was undoubtedly wrong in defining ‘the three great elements 
of modern civilization’ as ‘gunpowder, printing and the Protestant 
religion.’ But, encouraged by this precedent of error, one might define 
the three great elements of our industrial civilization as scientific knowl- 
edge, unscientific management and the modern art of statistical bunk.” 
The writer continues by enlarging and discussing this theme. 

MopErRN AMERICAN FAMILy, THE; a symposium; Annals of the American 

Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, March, 1932. 

Contains summarizing and interpretive contributions which afford 
readers a comprehensive view of the historical background of the Ameri- 
can family, a descriptive account of its present form and function, and an 
analysis of the efforts being made to improve and stabilize this basic 
institution. 

Neve TyPEN CHINESISCHER SPIEGEL UND IHRE DatieruNc; by Alfred 

Salmony ; Sinica, Frankfurt, March, 1932. 

Chinese metallic mirrors are some of the oldest products of Chinese 
Art. The question of their origin is not yet solved. The mirrors dis- 
cussed in this article are of the oldest type known so far. Excellent photo- 
graphs are attached. 
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Next Step iN ORIENTAL STUDIES IN OuR AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES ANp 
Cotieces, THE; by M. T. Price; Historical Outlook, Philadelphia 
March, 1932. 

The concern of our educators is over the actual situation of today: 
viz., attitudes toward the Orient fluctuating between “contented jgnor- 
ance and mercurial sentimentalism.” In the report published under the 
auspices of the American Council of the Institute of Pacific Relation, 
“China and Japan in our University Curricula,” outstanding findings 
are, according to Prof. Price, the dearth of specialists who concentrate on 
the Orient, prevalence of very general courses along traditional academ\ 
lines and the lack of direct attack upon the current vital problems. Prot. 
Price considers as the thing of first importance to overcome, “the super- 
lative provincialism present among our populace with regard to Orien 
tals.” The importance of adequate teaching in the grammar and high 
schools is stressed. He furthermore compares the topics discussed at the 
biennial Round Table Conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations 
50 to 80% of which represent economic and social problems. Yet from 
an investigation of the courses given at universities a very small percent- 
age of such studies is evident. The chief difficulties in the way of present- 
ing courses that take up problems of a sociological nature are twofold: 
First of all the lack of adequate textbooks, and of still great importance, 
the difficulty of correct interpretation and evaluation of the Orient by 
those who have had no first-hand contact and even by those who have. 

—A.R. 

Rapio: A Great UNKNOWN Force; by Anne O’Hare McCormick; Nez 
York Times Magazine, March 27, 1932. 

The first of a series of articles in which are considered the social 
effects of this marvel of science and its power in shaping the World of 
the Future, as well as the question of its regulation. 


Russta—A Nation oF ADOLESCENTS; by Frankwood E. Williams; Surve; 
Graphic, New York, April 1, 1932. 

Dr. Williams wrote recently about the “fantastic”? but eminent]; 
common-sense system of mental hygiene in Soviet Russia—a plan based 
on “keeping well people well” rather than “making sick people better.” 
This second article deals with the State system of reclaiming the morall\ 
and physically diseased, the drunkards and the prostitutes, “because the 
State has need of them.” 

SAMOAN EpucatTion; by Peter S. Buck; Friend, Honolulu, March, 1932. 

Dr. Buck, of the Bishop Museum, presents facts of great ethnological 
interest and of interest to those concerned with the education of native 
races. “The form of education provided has been patterned on a western 
background which assumes that the western civilization, developed under 
different conditions for different people, is still the pattern to which all 
Polynesian people should be standardized.” Needless to say he advocates 
a reform. 

SociaL ScreNCE MArTeRIALs IN Far EaAsteRN CULTURE; by Maurice T. 
Price; American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, March, 1932. 

SovieT IDEA IN LiTERATURE, THE; by John Cournas; Current History, 
New York, April, 1932. 


Soviet Russia expects its literature to emphasize the moods of the 
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collectivity, not of the individual ; it must express will and optimism and 
thus encourage the workers. A doubt is expressed by the author as to 
the possibility of creating real literature on a five-year plan. 


Sun YAT-SEN AND Mavrice WILLIAM; by James T. Shotwell; Political 


Science Quarterly, New York, March, 1932. 

Dr. Sun’s conception of his third principle, “Livelihood,” was derived 
from Dr. William’s “The Social Interpretation of History.” Dr. Wil- 
liam’s socialism differs from Marxian orthodox socialism in finding “the 
clue to the movement of politics, not in a class warfare of producers 
against exploiters, but in the dominant needs of the whole social body, 
that is to say, of the mass of consumers.” Socialism thus defined can be 
made to harmonize with nationalism and democracy. 


TraFFric IN OPIUM AND OTHER DaNGeERous Drucs; League of Nations 


Official Journal, Geneva, January, 1932. 

Reply from the Danish Government to the recommendations of the 
Eleventh Assembly of the League of Nations concerning the control of 
the illicit traffic. 


TYPEWRITER ALPHABET FOR CHINA, A; by T. T. Waterman and W. H. 


Mitchell, Jr., assisted by Chock Lun; Mid-Pacific Magazine, Honolulu, 
April, 1932. 

Although by no means the first attempt to write Chinese words by 
means of European or “Roman” letters, the authors approach the prob- 
lem of simplifying the Chinese system of writing through an effort to 
determine what sounds occur in Chinese and to see if they can be repro- 
duced on an ordinary American typewriter. The present paper concerns 
itself with the language of the so-called Heung Shan district, lying sea- 
ward of the city of Canton. 


TyPISCHEN BILDWERKE DES BUDDHISTISCHEN TEMPELS IN CHINA, Dig; by 


Erwin Rousselle, Sinica, Frankfurt, March, 1932. 
A further discussion of statues representing Buddha in Chinese 
temples and an analysis of the symbolism of their various positions. 


Uperstick User DAS MopERNE CHINESISCHE BIBLIOTHEKWESEN MIT 


BESONDERER BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER NATIONALBIBLIOTHEK IN PEI- 
PING; by Chiang Fu-tsung; Sinica, Frankfurt, March, 1932. 

Evidence of organization in Chinese libraries goes back to about 500 
B. C. The chief librarian of the Imperial Library at that time was the 
philosopher Lao Tse. Libraries were for the use of a chosen few in those 
days, however. Chinese public libraries may be dated from the middle of 
the 18th century. The Emperor Chien Lung had copies of his private 
collections made and selected certain of the books to be sent to three 
different places in his provinces. Each of these libraries received 36,300 
volumes. To date there are 1428 public libraries in China. The out- 
standing modern library, beside the University libraries, is the Metropoli- 
tan Library in Peiping, founded by the China Foundation for the Promo- 
tion of Education and Culture in 1925. A new building was erected and 
the suggestion made in 1929 to combine this library with the Chinese 
National Library in Peiping. The actual transfer took place in 1931. 
Besides books the library contains a collection of building models of great 
historical value. The old catalogues have proved insufficient and new 
ones are being prepared for various types of collections, some of which 
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are being published in book form. For the European books the American 
Library of Congress classification is in use. Valuable work is carried out 
with regard to the preparation of indexes.—A. R. 

WISSENSCHAFT UND POLITIK IN CHINA; by Hsu Dau-lin; Sinica, Frankfurt. 
March, 1932. 

The political education of the individual has for centuries been oj 
primary importance in China. It has ever been the cultura! ideal of the 
Chinese, and the teachings of the philosophers are of a political nature 
without, however, making a division of political science as such. The 
Confucian ethics as guiding principles are based on the personal relation 
of individual to individual, his relation to society and thus to the state. 
The aim of Chinese politics has ever been the achievement of world peace. 
Although they wil! defend their rights to the utmost, the Chinese are not 
agressive nor do they desire bloodshed. 

The Chinese mind has not been directed toward the natural sciences 
and its technical achievements have been guided by “wisdom and the 
rhythm of life peculiar to its philosophy. China has built the Great 
Wall and the Imperial Canal, but no Coliseum like Rome. Its compass 
was invented to guide the traveller home, but not for guiding war and 
battle ships; the invention of gunpowder was for firecrackers, but not for 
the use of firearms.” 

China stands today at the turning point of her history and she must 
find a new way of existence somewhere between the Old and the New. 
A synthesis between the old culture and modern technical civilization has 
become a necessity.—A. R. 


POLITICAL CONFLICT AND CONTROL 


AFTER THE INDIAN CONFERENCE; by the Marquess of Zetland; Foreign 
Affairs, New York, April, 1932. 

In Pacific AFFairs for February Mr. Frederick G. Pratt, former]; 
of the Indian Civil Service, summarized the events and significance of 
the second London Round Table Conference on India. In this article 
under review the former Governor of Bengal discusses “‘what next” in view 
of the failure to reach complete agreement at London and the increasing 
rivalries of caste and faith in India itself. Current British policy in this 
crisis he finds to be the “dual policy of enforcing respect for law while at 
the same time taking all possible steps to expedite the solution of the 
many subsidiary problems which present themselves both to the architect 
and to the builder of so vast an edifice as an all-India Federation.” 

America’s STAKE IN THE PHILIPPINES; a symposium; Current History, New 
York, March, 1932. 

Roy Veatch, writing on the “Strategic Position in the Far East,” 
says: “The crisis caused by Japanese military operations in Manchuria 
and at Shanghai has called attention with renewed emphasis to the 
strategic position of the Philippine Islands. The only possession of the 
United States in the Far East, the Philippines have been regarded always 
as a valuable commercial and military base, a powerful adjunct to 
American trade and diplomacy in that region, especially in relation to 
China.” 


Raymond Leslie Buell writes on “If the Islands were Independent.” 
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AvsTrALIA; unsigned ; Round Table, London, March, 1932. 
This quarterly survey is mainly political, covering the late federal 
elections which brought about the downfall of the Labour government, 
and the main outlines of Mr. Scullin’s ministry leading up to his disaster. 
There is a section on the reduction of interest which has taken place. 
Boycotr Leaps To War; editorial ; New Republic, New York, March 2, 


1932. 

A discussion of the effectiveness of a possible League boycott against 
Japan. 

COMMUNICATIONS OF IMPORTANCE TO THE WORKING OF THE LEAGUE IN 
EmercEeNcy; League of Nations Official Journal, Geneva, January, 
1932. 

The reply from the Italian Government in relation to the régime 
applicable to aircraft and motor transport, the reply from the Govern- 
ment of the Irish Free State on the régime applicable to aircraft and the 
reply from the Swiss Government on the régime applicable to motor 
transport. Reference is given to the subject under discussion in previous 
issues of the Official Journal. The problem is that of facility of commu- 
nication between Geneva and points where a state of emergency exists. 

E.ecTion CLosgs (in Japan), THE; in Japanese, by Fusae Ichikawa; Fusen, 
Tokyo, March, 1932. 

Far East ABLAZE, THE; by O. M. Green; Fortnightly Review, London, 
March 1, 1932. 

A review of the political situation in China during the past year with 
the conclusion that the weakness of the Chinese government has been 
largely to blame for the present difficulties. China needs outside aid to 
bring about an effective government and the “obvious agent is the League 
of Nations, which at any rate is above suspicion of land grabbing.” 

For A JAPANESE Boycott; by Raymond Leslie Buell; New Republic, New 
York, March 9, 1932. 

A communication to the editor of the New Republic, setting forth 
the reasons why he considers an opposition to economic sanctions unsound. 

FREE THE PHILIPPINES; by Harold Fey; World Tomorrow, New York, 
April, 1932. 

A former University of the Philippines professor urges freedom and 
discounts the “Oriental chaos’”’ bugaboo. 

GENERAL ELECTION AND WoMEN IN JAPAN, THE; in Japanese, by Fusae 
Ichikawa; Fusen, Tokyo, February, 1932. 

Our attention is certainly keen at each election time, but it can be 
said th:: none before has attracted and impressed us as the present one, 
or held us with such intense interest. 

The corrupt condition of elections in the present world and the 
treachery of political parties have gained such common knowledge that 
any effort to veil these facts would be fruitless. Investigation leading 
toward reform is being conducted from several directions. The nearest 
to hand and the best way to clear up this mess is, in our opinion, to give 
us woman suffrage. 

We may seem to be overglorifying ourselves, but nevertheless we can 
say that women are honest and impartial. And women, unlike men, are 

rather lacking in party spirit. For that reason women would be able 
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to vote for the best policy and interest of the government without the 
interference of party prejudice. The tendency in women to associate 
governmental policies with daily life is a tremendous power and influence 
in fostering good government for the welfare of the whole nation. 

A good government—the very best—is one that can see that the ric 
bin in every home is never empty, that there is peace in the family ani 
that each can go about doing his duty cheerfully. From this point oj 
view, how can one expect a good government by excluding women fron 
politics and denying them their right when they are in reality the 
guardian of the rice bin and the mistress of the household? For instance. 
who are now the real sufferers or victims of the condition resulting from 
the ban on gold embargo? At the magnified outbreak of the Manchurian 
Incident, which originally may have been quite unavoidable, it was the 
mothers who had to send their sons for service. Women can no longer 
keep quiet and take things as they happen.—E. N. 

Hawa “NEEDS A FRIEND”; by J. Prentice Murphy; Survey Graphic, New 
York, April 1, 1932. 

A “friend” (but not resident) of the Island Territory answers at 
length the flood of calumniating notoriety which the newspapers of 
America (and elsewhere) have let loose about Hawaii as a result of 
recent crime news. Mr. Murphy writes as a close student of life in the 
Islands. 

IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION IN CANADA IN 1930-1931; unsigned; 
Labour Gazette, Ottawa, March, 1932. 


InpIA: Topay AND Tomorrow; by Lord Meston; Nineteenth Century, 
London, March, 1932. 

“Our primary object is to encourage India, with the help of the 
ballot-box and our protection, to remedy her own evils and pursue her 
own prosperity. . . . Indeed, if India’s leaders would only show a little 
patience and a little trust, the way stands open for such experiment imme- 
diately in the great provinces.” 

Japan’s APPRENTICESHIP IN Democracy; by Hugh Byas; Current History, 
New York, April, 1932. 

An analysis of political practices in Japan. Japan is said to possess 
“the two main advantages of democracy. First, a bad or tired or unpopular 
administration can be dismissed by popular vote in an orderly way at 
the end of a period which cannot exceed four years. Second, the govern- 
ment is organically in contact with the masses and is consequently saved 
the risk that it may become a thing of bureaucratic routine and theory, 
weighing soullessly upon the people and bound to alienate their loyalty.” 
The lack of céordination and codperation between the military and the 
civilian branches of the government is neglected. 

Japans SCHGPFUNGSLEGENDE UND JAPANISCHE STAATSAUFFASSUNG; by 
Paul Ostwald; Geopolitik, Berlin, March, 1932. 

For an understanding of Imperial Japan, the Japanese conception of 
the divine origin of its rulers and a knowledge of the legends surround- 
ing the creation of the Japanese Islands are essential. The government 
lays stress on the old customs, as shown by the coronation ceremonies of 
1928. Bolshevist tendencies which have developed since Japan’s indus- 
trialization are being restrained. One method of control was the forma- 
tion in 1928 of a special governmental department to supervise education. 
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Manpates; League of Nations Official Journal, Geneva, January, 1932. 
Replies of the Mandatory Powers to observations submitted by the 
Permanent Mandates Commission at its seventeenth (extraordinary) and 
eighteenth sessions, and approved by the Council on September 8, and 
9, 1930, respectively. Annual reports examined by the Permanent 
Mandates Commission were those of: Palestine and Transjordan, Nauru, 
New Guinea, South West Africa, Syria and the Lebanon. 


NercHpors: A CANADIAN View; by R.; Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 
1932. 

An interesting examination of the “less materialistic” aspects of 

Canadian relations with the United States—mainly the political influ- 
ences. 


New ZEALAND; unsigned; Round Table, London, March, 1932. 
The New Zealand report carried forward from the formation of a 
United and Reform Coalition last autumn, explains the new national 
financial policy, and covers the general election of last December. 


No Economic Boycott; by Edwin Borchard; Nation, New York, March 
23, 1932. 
Economic boycott is, in the author’s opinion, an act provocative of 
war. The dangers of advocacy of boycott by the United States or the 
League of Nations against Japan are outlined. 


PactFic CONFERENCE, THE; by Tristan Buesst; To-day, Melbourne, De- 
cember 26, 1931. 

A member of the Australian group who attended the Shanghai 
Conference of the I. P. R. sums up that conference. He discusses in 
some detail the Manchurian embroglio as a round table topic, and he 
feels that the Institute over-emphasizes to some extent the problems of 
China and Japan to the exclusion of less spectacular but quite as impor- 
tant problems which exist in other countries of the Pacific area. 


Peace MACHINERY; by James T. Shotwell; New York Times, March 20, 
1932. 

Discussion of theories of “enforcement of peace” vs. “non-enforce- 
ment of peace” in view of the Sino-Japanese dispute. Although defects 
have developed in our peace machinery, repairs can be made. The lesson 
of this crisis may teach us how to build more strongly against a recur- 
rence of war. 


ProsPpEcTs OF JAPANESE Fascism; editorial; New Republic, New York, 
March 30, 1932. 

Japan being in essential a trading nation, such imperialist imitation of 
one of the “worst traditions of the capitalistic West” could not endure 
even if achieved temporarily. Soviet Russia is the only direction toward 
which the Far Eastern people could turn should Western capitalism fail 
to reéstablish a desirable system of social and economic organization. 

REMOVAL OF CoASTAL PoPULATION IN Earty TsING Periop; by Hsieh Kuo 
Ching; Chinese Social and Political Science Review, Peiping, January, 
1932. 

An historical study of the reasons for the removal of coastal popula- 
tion during the early period of the Tsing Dynasty and the resulting 
damage to the maritime provinces. 
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RESULTS OF THE RounpD TaBLE CONFERENCE, THE; unsigned; Roun; 
Table, London, March, 1932. 

The results of the Round Table Conference have fallen very fa; 
short of the expectation formed when the Conference first assembled jp 
the autumn of 1930. On the whole it was a failure. Gandhi had no 
constructive proposals to make, he was not the spokesman of all sections 
of Indian opinion, not even of the Hindus. He was merely the destruc- 
tive critic. 


REVOLUTIONARY STUDENT MoveMENT IN CHINA; by Shanghai Corre- 
spondent; Modern Review, Calcutta, February, 1932. 

An account of the recrudescence of the Chinese Student Movement. 
suppressed by the Nanking Government for the past five years, and of 
student activities since the outbreak of Japanese hostilities. It is a move- 
ment which, declares the author, in spite of the government’s attitude, is 
not to be scoffed at. This attitude has been due to the widespread 
Communist influence among Chinese students and a determination to 
exterminate it by suppression and terrorist methods. 


Ris—E OF Mopern Race ANTAGONISMS, THE; by Frederick G. Detweiler: 
American Journal of Sociology, Chicago, March, 1932. 

The origins in history of the race antagonisms existing in the modern 
world are shown to date from the period of the discoveries. Ancient 
civilizations such as Greece and Rome had very little social discrimina- 
tion based on color or race. There was considerable sense of unity in the 
Roman and medieval world. Contacts with red and black: men that fol- 
lowed the adventure into the Western Hemisphere and the lands of 
Africa and India took on certain hostile aspects. The sciences of the 
eighteenth century classified plants and animals, and infant anthropology 
made distinctions which were instantly supported by the new philology. 
These distinctions were eagerly employed by those who had any interest 
in promoting national differences, differences between slave and master, 
and other lines of cleavage accepted by economic groups. Lately the 
impact of Western nations on the Far East has stirred racial feeling — 
Author’s abstract. 

RoosEveLT WHo Serves as Pro-Consut, A; by S. J. Woolf; New York 
Times Magazine, March 20, 1932. 

The new Governor General of the Philippines states his theory of 
dealing with our colonial problems. ‘There is really not so much differ- 
ence between indivduals as those who divide us into races would have us 
believe.” And further: “The secret of success for administration is to 
permit people to remain what they are.” 

Seconp Wori_p War, THE; by Bruce Bliven; New Republic, New York, 
March 9, 1932. 

A fantastic account of what might occur taken “from the summary 
chapter in ‘The History of the Nineteen-thirties,’ published September, 
1945, by the United States Book Publishing Trust. $1,857.50 (five 
rubles).” 

UMFORMUNG IM OSTEN ABSEITS DER BRENNPUNKTE; by Rudolf Giinther; 
Geopolitik, Berlin, March, 1932. 

The issues in China and in India do not represent the only fields of 

agitation; the unrest is evident in the Near East as well as the Far East, 
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including the Netherlands Indies and Philippine Islands. Of especial! 
interest is the author’s discussion on the question of Philippines indepen- 
dence. 
War IN THE PaciFic; editorial ; Economist, London, February 27, 1932. 
Japan’s desperate economic and political position is outlined. “The 
duties of the League and of the Powers are not only to restrain her but 
to assist her to prevent the entire world from going into an abyss. 


SINO-JAPANESE 


“Aci Test” OF THE Léacue, THE; editorial; Economist, London, March 
5, 1932. 

In spite of a Great Power having been able to break its treaties and 
to resort to hostilities as in 1914, it is still within the world’s power to 
prove to Japan that her lawless action is going to be unprofitable. 

ANTI-JAPANESE AGITATIONS IN VARIOUS Parts OF CHINA; 21 pp.; League 
of Nations Association of Japan. Supplement to International Gleanings 
from Japan, Tokyo, March 3, 1932. 

The Japanese Government’s note in reply to the Appeal of the 
Twelve Powers (February 23, 1932), and discussion of the anti-Japanese 
agitation in Nanking, Hangkow and Canton. Included is an article on 
the finance and monetary system of Manchuria under the Chang régime. 

ANTI-JAPANESE Economic DisrupTION MoveMENT IN SHANGHAI; 22 
pp.; League of Nations Association of Japan, Supplement to /nterna- 
tional Gleanings from Japan, Tokyo, February 27, 1932. 

A discussion of the methods employed by the Anti-Japanese Patriotic 
Association in carrying out the anti-Japanese boycotting; the resolutions 
adopted by various committees of anti-Japanese organizations, the 
methods of punishment, methods of inspection of Japanese goods, etc. 
This is followed by a chronological list of cases of disturbances reported 
after September, 1931, as investigated by the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce at Shanghai. 

APPEAL OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT; Monthly Summary of the League 
of Nations, Geneva, January, 1932. 

Examination by the Council of the League of the appeal of the 

Chinese Government under Article 11 of the Covenant on January 25. 

APPEAL OF THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT UNDER ARTICLE 11 OF THE CoveE- 
NANT; report; League of Nations Official Journal, Geneva, February, 
1932. 

Documents received between the close of the Sixty-fifth Session of the 
Council (December 10, 1931) and the opening of the Sixty-sixth Session 
(January 25, 1932). 

BEDLAM IN SHANGHAI; by Rodney Gilbert; 4sia, New York, April, 1932. 

This month Asia offers an issue over half devoted to the Sino- 
Japanese crisis. In the first article an ex-foreign correspondent of note, 
well known through previous writings for his lack of sympathy with 
China and the aspirations of Chinese nationalism, seeks to sift out 
motives and explanations for dubious acts in the current Far Eastern 
drama. Much of the prevailing medley of thwarted hopes and abortive 
activity, especially around Shanghai, he attributes to, originally, Oriental 
satisfaction with the popular myth of Eastern Inscrutability and, latterly, 
both Chinese and Japanese shock over unexpected Western reactions. 
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Chinese cannot understand that Western sympathy in the initial 
stages of the Manchurian conflict suddenly veered to Japan because 
Western nations had penetrated the thin veneer of China’s “cause” and 
discovered it to consist of the attempted establishment of “the right of an 
amorphous and irresponsible nation to repudiate inconvenient treaties at 
discretion . . . a precedent that would rock the foundations of all inter- 
national relations.” 

Japanese cannot understand why world disapproval of Chinese boy- 
cott tactics was turned promptly and unanimously on Japan when 
“Admiral Shiozawa started the Shanghai conflagration on the borders of 
the International Settlement,” ignoring what has become the “sacred 
cow” in all foreign diplomacy in re China. 

Gilbert uses unmistakable language to describe world interest in the 
Shanghai imbroglio when he says: “It is not war upon the boycott nor 
reprisals against Chinese persecution of Japan’s nationals, nor the invasion 
of Chapei with fire and sword, nor even the use of air bombs and heavy 
artillery in the neighborhood of a great foreign community that has hard- 
ened the world’s countenance against Japan, but the jeopardy in which 
the use of Hongkew and the violation of the Settlement’s neutrality have 
put the character of the community. The ‘sacred cow’ has been degraded 
and defiled in the sight of an alert and delightedly critical China.” 

All of this, the author believes, further complicated by Japan's 
vexatious effort to involve all other nations “in the ghastly muddle by 
pretending that the Chinese precipitated it when Japan was acting with 
the full concurrence of all in the common interest of all’”’—all of this 
has no bearing on the “fundamental rights and wrongs of the Sino- 
Japanese feud.” The rest of the article is devoted to discovering these 
elusive entities—E,. G. 


BERICHT UBER DEN INDOPAZIFISCHEN Raum; by Karl Haushofer ; Geopoli- 
tik, Berlin, March, 1932. 


This month’s review of the Pacific Area includes a brief discussion 
of the political issues in India and a presentation of the relation of the 
United States to the Sino-Japanese dispute. The importance of the 
Shanghai Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations is considered 
and the views expressed in PActFIcC AFFAIRS are discussed more fully. 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND MANcHvuRIA; by Sir Frederick Whyte; Nineteenth 
Century, London, March, 1932. 

The economic and political background of the Manchurian crisis, 
the views expressed in regard to the value of student influence in China, 
the validity of the Sino-Japanese treaties and the significance of the 
Lytton Commission are of special interest. 


CHINA, JAPAN AND MANCHURIA; unsigned ; Round Table, London, March, 
1932. 

The dispute in Manchuria is really a conflict between undisputable 
legal claim on the Japanese side and fundamental material requests on 
the Chinese. Resistance to law is sometimes the way to obtain justice. 
But those who resist the law must know what they are doing. This, 
China failed to do. The Council of the League is criticized for its weak 
handling of the situation. 
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Cuina IM MANDSCHUREIKONFLIKT; by Gustav Amann; Geopolitik, Berlin, 


Nitial ‘ 

Cause March, 1932. 

’ and : The historical and economic background of the Japanese invasion of 

of an Manchuria. A discussion of the Chinese Nationalist Government and 

es at E Chiang Kai-shek’s resignation in the light of the boycott. The author 

nter- sees in the Manchurian conflict the clash of two systems; on the one hand 
the Chinese feudal system and on the other the modern system as repre- 

boy- sented by Japan. “China for the Chinese” is answered by Japan with 

vhen ' “The World belongs to those who can adapt her to the service of 

rs of humanity.” 


cred Conriict Stno-JAPONAIS, LE; by Roger Lévy, Europe Nouvelle, Paris, 
March 5, 1932. 

Brief outline of the Sino-Japanese dispute and discussion of the 
conflicting reports received from Shanghai by the League of Nations. 
Great Britain’s attitude, the open-door policy of the United States, the 
recent activities of Russia on the Manchurian front and emphatic denial 
of any alliance between France and Japan. 

ConQuETE DE LA MANDCHOURIE PAR LE JAPON, La; by Wai Chiao-chia; 
Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, February 14, 1932. 

This article was in press at the time of the Japanese aggression in 
Shanghai. The writer considers that there was no doubt as to the premed- 
itated intentions of the Japanese government with regard to invasion of 
Manchuria. Although confidence in the League of Nations was shared 
at that time by the majority of the leaders of the Nationalist Party in 
China, the author expresses his doubts on the value of a Commission of 
Investigation at this late date, presented as they will be with a fait 
accompli. 

Far EasterRN ConFiict, THE; by Admiral Albert Gleaves, Arthur N. Hol- 
combe, and Harold S. Quigley; Current History, New York, April, 1932. 

Admiral Gleaves gives an account of the Japanese military operations 
in the Shanghai area; Professor Holcombe tells of the attempts of the 
League and the United States to bring about a peaceful settlement 
between China and Japan; and Professor Quigley discusses the Chinese 
split on her war policy, Japanese rule in Manchuria, and the results of 
the election in Japan which are interpreted as a vote for a strong policy 
toward China. 

Far EASTERN Front, THE; editorial ; New Masses, New York. April, 1932. 

Brief discussion of the background of the struggle in the Far East. 
“The war of the Chinese people at Shanghai is a natural revolutionary 
war against Japan’s imperialist aggression .. . . and is being sabotaged 
by the Chinese bourgeoisie. Japan’s campaign in Manchuria is not aimed 
against the Chinese people alone. It is part of the world-wide prepara- 
tions for an imperialist war against the Soviet Union.” 

FIGHTING IN SHANGHAI, THE; unsigned; North China Sunday News 
(British), Shanghai, February 21, 1932. 

A review of three weeks of crisis with a dispassionate discussion of 
how the dispute started and its developments in view of the unexpected 
resistance put up by the Chinese. 

GRANDE PiTIE DE SHANGHAI, La; by J. Em. Lemiere and Cheng Chi-chia; 
Revue Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, February 14, 1932. 
“There are no two ways of passing judgment on the recent behaviour 
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of the Japanese in Shanghai, undertaken in direct violation of the interna. 
tional pacts of peace. It is illegal. It has been so far unnecessarily brutal 
and cruel. It was undertaken too precipitately and constitutes a real 
danger for all neutrals.” 

GreaT BRITAIN AND THE JAPANESE War; editorial; New Statesman ani 
Nation, London, February 27, 1932. 

Sharp criticism of the League of Nation’s and Great Britain's stand 
toward the Sino-Japanese conflict. 

Horrors AT SHANGHAI, THE; by Agnes Smedley; Nation, New York. 
March 30, 1932. 

A “left” observer of some years’ residence in China writes of the 
opportunities missed by Chinese revolutionaries to follow up the first 
Chinese victories outside Chapei by pursuing the retreating Japanese into 
their International Settlement stronghold, driving them out completel, 
and thus saving thousands of lives and the city of Chapei as well. “But 
the commanders of the Chinese defense force, that is, the 19th Route 
Army, are not revolutionaries, and like many others of their class, they 
either fear foreigners too much or, in common with many other rich 
Chinese, do not really wish to see Shanghai brought under Chinese 
sovereignty.” The article is a gruesome mélange of alleged Japanese 
atrocities and Chinese political faithlessness and intrigue. The double- 
sided gloom is not particularly lightened by the author’s assurance that 
there continues to be “some revolutionary activity, though weak indeed.” 

How Wars Are FoMENTEeED; by George Bronson Rea; Far Eastern Revier 
(American), Shanghai, February, 1932. 

“Who was to blame? The Japanese present a clear-cut case, proving 
that they were attacked when they moved up to take the positions 
assigned to them and therefore acted in self-defense. The Chinese have 
an equally convincing case that the Japanese invaded Chinese territory 
and they simply defended their position. Both statements are supported 
by the testimony of unimpeachable witnesses. Both sides are right. The 
governments of both sides, however, must be guided by the official reports 
of their own representatives and support them, if necessary, by force. 
Who is to be the judge? .. . 

“Facing the loss of Manchuria and with all hope of foreign inter- 
vention gone, China had either to accept defeat and face Japan alone, or 
kick up such a rumpus as would ‘turn this international aggression into 
an international war’ and force the application of the Peace Pacts and 
Article XVI of the Covenant. . . . In plain words, China will tear the 
whole world apart and drag other nations down to ruin before she will 
confront Japan alone and accept the treaty of 1915 as binding.” 

In OccupteD MANncHvurRtA; by Peter Fleming; Headway, London, March, 
1932. 

The author travelled from Moscow through Manchuria in late 
September, 1931, and later throughout a part of China between Peiping 
and Canton. In spite of the impression he had of well-organized patriotic 
propaganda, to him the Chinese appeared “oppressed by something greater 
than the wrongs of the moment. They were conscious of wider tragedy, 
and without very much hope they looked to the West to avert it.” 

In RELATION TO THE SHANGHAI INCIDENT; in Japanese, by S. G. R.; Fusen, 
Tokyo, March, 1932, 
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The author writes: “In the previous issue I wrote that the Man- 
churian affair was slowly nearing a peaceful settlement, not thinking the 
situation would develop into such grave seriousness.” The article treats 
the subject under the following headings: (1) The Immediate Causes ot 
the Shanghai Incident, (2) The Exchange of Gunfire, (3) The League 
in Action, (+) The British-American Protest and Third-Party Inter- 
vention, (5) Our Soldiers and the Latest Communication, (6) The 
League Appeal, (7) A Special Session and the Problem of Economic 
Boycott, (8) Plans Under Way for New Manchu Government. 

JAPAN AND THE CovENANT; editorial; Spectator, London, February 27, 
1932. 

The writer expands on the serious consequences Sir John Simon's 
“suspense of judgement in the face of acknowledged facts” may have in 
the entire Far East. 

Japan, MANCHURIA AND Korea; by S. Washio; Trans-Pacific (American), 
Tokyo, March 24, 1932. 

In two articles Dr. Washio says that Japan has outgrown its Island 
Empire and that it therefore needs an outlet for economic sustenance. 
The British Commonwealth is cited as an example of an economic bloc 
and the author favors formation of a similar federation for solution of 
Japan’s problems. He declares Japan “cannot abandon Manchuria to an 
unruly China.” 

JapAN Ponpers Her ROLE IN THE Wor-p; by George E. Sokolsky; New 
York Times Magazine, March 27, 1932. 

A description of the fundamental issues behind Japan’s ‘Chinese 
Adventure.” 

JAPANESE OFFENSIVE IN CHINA, THE; by Harold S. Quigley; Current 
History, New York, March, 1932. 

“What shall the peoples of the world think of Japan? What shall 
students of her recent political development—manhood suffrage, popular 
participation in elections, success of the Cabinet in obtaining ratification 
of the Kellogg Pact and the London Naval Treaty—answer to those 
who call such apparent tendencies toward liberalism mere window 
dressing behind which a feudal system perpetuates itself? Standing 
aghast before the smoking embers of Chapei, a charnel-house in which 
hundreds of humble toilers—men, women and children—died at the 
hands of Japanese bombers, artillerymen, marines and civilians, while 
200,000 other civilian Chinese barely escaped with their lives, the friends 
of Japan—and what people of the world is not friendly to Japan ?— 
await an explanation.” 

Japon ET LA CHINE DevaAnT L’ASSEMBLEE DE GENEVE, Le; Marcel Ray; 
Europe Nouvelle, Paris, February 27, 1932. 

MANCHURIA, THE LEAGUE AND THE UNITED States; by A. Lawrence 
Lowell; Foreign Affairs, New York, April, 1932. 

President Lowell sketches rapidly the “legal” steps by which the 
partition of China was begun following the Sino-Japanese Treaty of 
Peace of 1895, with Japan, Russia, Germany and Great Britain taking 
their successive bites at the map of North Asia in Korea and Foriosa, 
the Liaotung Peninsula, Kiaochow and Weihaiwei, respectively. 1895, 
1900, 1905 and 1915 were disastrous years for China. 

Tracing the subsequent shifting of foreign “spheres of influence” in 
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China, he notes that the original references to Manchuria and Japan’; 
rights therein have changed from the “‘necessity to relieve an overflowing 
population” (a relief which did not materialize) to “the importance to 
Japan of Manchurian supplies of coal, iron and food,” a vital interest 
which has been carefully cultivated and enlarged ever since the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

Contrasting this unwavering position of the Japanese government 
with the conviction of the Chinese that Manchuria is overwhelming] 
their own, by historical position and by virtue of habitation—a conviction 
supported by the determined effort to develop their own interests there 
and as far as possible frustrate the Japanese “intrusion”—President 
Lowell sees a long-standing situation in which “it is obvious that the 
aims of the two countries are wholly incompatible, and therefore sure to 
cause friction; and, if their differences could not be settled by peaceful 
means, a resort to force would become inevitable.” 

Against this inevitable background of racial and political friction, 
where in the course of years a thousand irritations had accumulated into 
an active animosity, are set the series of events of 1931—Korean immi- 
gration troubles at Wanpaoshan, Korean reprisals visited on Chinese in 
Korea, the Nakamura murder, the alleged destruction of S. M. R. tracks 
and the instantaneous bombardment and capture of Mukden by Japanese 
troops. The author remarks that every conceivable condition was favor- 
able to Japanese military action in Manchuria. 

This constitutes Part I of the article. Part II is devoted to a com- 
prehensive review of League action, including Chinese and Japanese pres- 
entations of the subject, from the date September 19 to December 22. 
Such a rapid survey affords an excellent opportunity for noting how little 
one day’s statements accorded with the next day’s actions. 

Part III is comment. “One must remember the extreme difficulties 
in which the Council was placed from the uncertainty of rights and facts, 
both of which were in dispute. Almost every claim was contested, every 
act impugned, and every statement of fact denied. Moreover, had the 
rights and facts been agreed, they presented a very unusual situation.” 
There was confusion over the meaning of withdrawal; to Japan it meant 
“after the country had been sufficiently reduced to order to render life 
and property safe for her nationals. This she knew could not be done 
by China, but only by herself, and would take much more time than the 
Council supposed.” But in the midst of the confusion, three things are 
clear to the author: “First, that vigorous measures, if not taken early, 
become more and more difficult to adopt, even though the evidence 
becomes stronger. Second, that the public opinion of the world has little 
effect on a nation that, believing itself in the right, has no material inter- 
ference to dread. . . .”’ And third, that, “at least in times of economic 
stress, the Great Powers, on whom the chief burden falls, are not certain 
to regard as imperative the sanctions of the Covenant.” The remaining 
discussion relates to the position of the U. S. A. and the validity ot 


the Pact.—E. G. 
MANDCHOURIE ET LA SOCIETE DES NaTIons, La; by William Martin; Revue 
Nationale Chinoise (French), Shanghai, March 14, 1932. 


A member of the editorial staff of the Journal de Genéve wrote this 
essay several months before the Japanese aggression in Shanghai. He 
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viewed the situation in Manchuria with the utmost gravity. “The English 
text of the article is scheduled to appear in the China Review (London). 

MANCHURIAN CRISIS AND AFTER, THE; in japanese, by S. G. R.; Fusen, 
Tokyo, February, 1932. 

A comprehensive summary of the happenings since the unfortunate 
incident of September 18, 1931. No opinions. 

Must JapaAN Be Cogercep?—editorial; World Tomorrow, New York, 
April, 1932. 
Strong editorial urging world action and discussing sanctions. 
OutLtaw JAPANESE Mititarists!—by Grover Clark; World Tomorrow, 
New York, March, 1932. 

“The military domination of Japan could not be more complete than 
it now is, in any case, and the policy of mild politeness has failed com- 
pletely in checking that military domination. The outlawing of Japan 
if she continues to use the outlawed weapon of war would convince the 
Japanese that the military has disgraced the country. This would smash 
the power of the military party and end not only the present crisis, but 
the threat which that party is to Far Eastern peace and to werid peace.” 

Press VIEWS OF THE SINO-JAPANESE CONFLICT; abstracts; Revue Nationale 
Chinoise (French), Shanghai, February 14, 1932. 

Opinions on the situation as expressed in the Journal de Pekin, 
North-China Daily News, Politique de Pékin, Journal de Shanghai, 
Hsi She Hsin Pao, South-China Morning Post, China Weekly Review, 
Shanghai Evening Post and the China Press. 

War IN THE Far East, THE; by Sherwood Eddy; World Tomorrow, 
New York, April, 1932. 

“It must be remembered that Japan has never known defeat in any 
foreign war, and that she was apparently drunk with power in the first 
flush of her military adventure in China. . . . Manchuria may prove to 
be not only the cockpit of the Far East, but the danger zone of the 
nations. . . . The threat to modern civilization is so serious and urgent 
that governments must adopt drastic measures to stop the war.” 

War WITH JAPAN ?—by Jonathan Mitchell ; New Republic, New York, 
March 2, 1932. 

The possibilities of a war between the United States and Japan, as 

suggested by rumors, notes and general atmosphere at Washington. 
WASHINGTON’S STAND ON THE Far East Crisis; by Charles P. Howland; 
Asia, New York, April, 1932. 

Chinese legal sovereignty, overwhelming Chinese population, Chinese 
agricultural development, Chinese labor even in foreign-managed indus- 
try, a growing Chinese competition in railway and port building; Japa- 
nese dependence on food supplies and raw materials, Japanese need of an 
important export market, Japanese industrial investments already made, 
Japanese nervousness over a territory strategically so close to the heart 
of her Empire; these are the main interests and factors which explain 
China’s stubborn insistence on her rights in Manchuria and ‘“‘the efforts 
of the younger progressive groups of Manchurians to acquire some of 
the good things of the earth which they see flowing out of Manchuria 
into Japan,” and which also explain the Japanese determination, “‘pas- 
sionate and rock-like, to have its will in Manchuria, despite the resistance 
of China and the opposition of the community of states.” 


Pacific Affairs 


The article continues as a lucid and important interpretation o{ 
American policy toward China, Manchuria and Japan, from the time of 
John Hay to the issuance of Secretary of State Stimson’s famous note to 
Mr. Borah last month. America’s diplomatic relation to the League in 
the current crisis is discussed.—E. G. 

Unirep States, BRITAIN AND THE SHANGHAI QUESTION, THE; by Hugh 
Latimer; Bulletin of International News, London, March 3, 1932, 

Discussion of Secretary of State Stimson’s letter of February 24. 
1932, to the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate on the policy of the United States Government and a brief jnter- 
pretation of the January note given out by the State Department. Sj; 
John Simon’s statement in the Commons on November 30, 1931, regard- 
ing Manchuria shows that certain principles actuating his Government 
stand out clearly, although the British Government’s policy has been 
criticized as less well-defined than that of America, especially regarding 
the International Settlement. 

Wuat Doers JapAN Want?—by Chester H. Rowell; Asia, New York, 
April, 1932. 

This writer, who was in China and Japan from August to December 
of last year, says ‘““wars do not come out of the blue.” It was not an 
accident that caused the war of 1914, “and only the most elementary 
knowledge of conditions in the Far East is needed to realize that this 
was the case... on September 8, 1931. Surely no sane people would 
have thought that the cracking of four feet of (railway) flange should 
be avenged by the conquest of three provinces, the bombardment of a 
great city, the defiance of the organized opinion of mankind and the 
endangering of the peace of the world.” Mr. Rowell then proceeds to 
discover what were the real causes, implicit in the whole history and 
geography of Manchuria. 

The facts concerning Japan’s long-maintained interest in this piece 
of Chinese territory and the direction of her policy with regard thereto, 
as brought out in the author’s rapid survey of that history, Jead Mr. 
Rowell to the objective of his article: What does Japan want? First 
of all, that she wanted (or her militarists wanted) an excuse for drastic 
action in Manchuria he considers incontrovertible in the light of the 
speed and efficiency with which her forces acted at Mukden after the 
alleged rail bombardment; he is forced to this conclusion, among other 
things, by his own examination of the evidence at Mukden shortly after 
and his own frank rejection of the Japanese version of what led to the 
attack there and the bombardment at Chinchow a few days later. The 
ultimate and, he considers, quite undisguised purpose of the Japanese 
military was, after having presented “the reluctant government at home 
with a fait accompli,’ to “remove from Manchuria every authority, 
military or civil, which is under the control of any government of China.” 
And after that to set up a puppet “independent” government in Man 
churia which may “govern or misgovern” the Chinese population of 
Manchuria as it likes so long as it remains subservient to Japan. “ Man- 
churia is to be ‘demilitarized’—which in this case actually means ‘mili- 
tarized,’” until it becomes expedient to organize an openly Japan-domi- 
nated government. ‘That this latter policy is seriously under consideration 
is not conjecture on my part, but information,” says Mr. Rowell.—E. G. 
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Institute Notes 


The information published in this department is issued officially by the 
International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. 


AUSTRALIAN CONTRIBUTIONS 


Central Headquarters is in receipt of a valuable contribution from the 
Australian Council, consisting of a series of notes on the proposed 1933 
agenda in the light of the Shanghai Conference, by Sir Harrison Moore, 4 
memorandum on the continuing and all-embracing program of the Institute. 
its direction, scope and content, put forward by the Council, together with 
Suggested Syllabus of Studies for the Institute as a basis for its future dis- 
cussion and research programs, and a detailed outline for a project of 
research on Diplomatic Machinery and Armaments in the Pacific. ‘lhese 
have been relayed to other members of the International Program Committee. 


THE CHINA COUNCIL 


The China Council of the Institute reports a reorganization arrived at b 
means of postal ballot on matters of constitutional amendment and oit 
nominations. 

Dr. Hu Shih is the new chairman of the Executive Committee and rep- 
resentative on the Pacific Council, replacing Mr. Hsu Sing-loh, who remains 
on the Committee as vice-chairman. 

Dr. Franklin Ho, of Nankai University, Tientsin, is the new Research 
Secretary and representative on the International Research Committee, 
replacing Dr. D. K. Lieu, who remains on the Board of Directors. 

Mr. O. S. Lieu has been named Secretary-Treasurer, and Mr. L. ‘T. Chen 
retains the title of Executive Secretary. 

The Council is now known as the “China Institute of Pacific Relations,” 
and its Shanghai business office address is 123 Boulevard de Montigny, with 
Mr. Liu Yu-wan (Wellington Liu) in charge. 

The new Executive Committee consists of : 

Hu Shih, Chairman; Hsu Sing-loh, Vice-Chairman; O. S. Lieu, Secretary- 
Treasurer; D. C. Wu; Herman C. E. Lieu. 

The Board of Directors consists of : 

Hu Shih, Hsu Sing-loh, K. P. Chen, Chang Po-ling, V. K. Ting, David 
Z. T. Yui, D. C. Wu, O. S. Lieu, D. K. Lieu, L. T. Chen, Franklin L. Ho, 
Y. T. Tsur, Herman C. E. Lieu, Miss Wu Yin-fang, L. K. Tao. 

We learn that Mr. L. T. Chen is now in Peiping, assisting the Chinese 
Assessor on the League’s Commission of Inquiry on Manchuria, having been 
similarly occupied in Shanghai before the Assessor, Dr. Wellington Koo, 
moved north. ‘ 


JAPAN Councit REPoRT 


Mr. Soichi Saito, Honorary Secretary of the Japanese Council, writes as 
of the date March 12 (received too late for inclusion in the last issue) : 

“T hasten to report to you some of the recent activities of our Council. 

“It is my sad duty to inform you that since the death of Viscount Shibu- 
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sawa, Chairman of our Advisory Committee, last November, we have been 
greatly saddened by the loss of two influential Institute leaders. One is 
Mr. Junnosuke Inouye, former President of our Council, who was assassi- 
nated on Tuesday night, February 9, and the other is Baron Takuma Dan, 
member of our Advisory Committee, who fell victim to the ferocity of the 
same fate on Saturday, March 5. 

“The untimely death of these two outstanding figures comes as an irrev- 
ocable loss to our country, and especially to our Council. It remains undecided 
as yet who will succeed the late Viscount Shibusawa as Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee. 

“The present membership of the Japan Council is 177, and the names of 
the new members who have recently joined are as follows: ‘Tomosaburo 
Takagi, Hosei University, Tokyo; Taketora Ogata, Editor-in-Chief, the 
Tokyo Asahi; Shiro Machida, Chief Foreign News Section, the Tokyo Asahi; 
Umekichi Yoneyama, President Mitsui Trust Co., Director Mitsui Bank; 
Seiichi Takashima, Secretary-General, Japan Economic Federation; Nobuo 
Wada, Editor, the Osaka Asahi; Matsuichiro Takayanagi, Director Osaka 
Chamber of Commerce and Industry, Managing Director Osaka Branch of 
League of Nations Association; Sukeyuki Akamatsu, Secretary-General, 
League of Nations Association of Japan, Tokyo; Bunshiro Suzuki, Managing 
News Editor, the Tokyo Asahi; Yasunosuke Sato, Major General (Retired) ; 
Tadao Yamakawa, Member House of Peers, Vice-President League of Nations 
Association; Naoto Kohiyama, formerly Director South Manchuria Railway 
Co.; Takeo Ito, Chief, Research Office, South Manchuria Railway Co., 
Dairen; Yozo Nomura, Proprietor Samurai Shokai, Director Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce & Industry; Takuo Godo, Director South Manchuria 
Railway Co., Dairen; Jyoji Harada, Director-General, Editorial Section, the 
Osaka Asahi; Motohachi Yagi, Director Yalu Timber Co.; Takukichi Kawa- 
saki, Member House of Peers; formerly Chief Secretary of the Cabinet. 

“As to the research projects, I will write you later. 

“We gave an informal tea last Saturday afternoon for the League Com- 
mission of Inquiry at the Tokyo Club. It was a great pleasure to renew our 
acquaintance with Mr. Astor and to have this opportunity of meeting with 
him in his capacity as a member of this Commission.” 

Under the same date Dr. Shiroshi Nasu, for the Research Committee, 
sent a report on the Council’s discussions of and suggestions for the proposed 
1933 conference agenda. 

At a later date Mr. Saito informed Central Headquarters that Dr. Inazo 
Nitobé is shortly to visit the United States in his capacity as Chairman of 
the Japanese Council of the Institute, and that his own (Mr. Saito’s) 
departure for Europe was imminent. He expects to return later in the year 


by way of America. 
New ZEALAND NATIONAL MEETING 


Central Headquarters is in receipt of the minutes of the National Council 
meeting which took place in Wellington at the Parliamentary Library on 
March 1, with Sir James Allen in the chair, Dr. Scholefield acting as Secre- 
tary, and the two Vice-Presidents, Messrs. W. Nash and J. E. Strachan also 
present. Mr. Strachan and Mr. von Haast reported at length on the Shanghai 
Conference, and mentioned having addressed a number of meetings in New 
Zealand since their return. 
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A Finance Report was submitted and the financial needs and commitments 
of the Branch discussed, including research grants, contributions to Central 
Headquarters and the membership basis of PactFic AFFAIRS in New Zealand. 

The location of the next conference was discussed in the light of the 
Pacific Council minutes and numerous letters from New Zealand members. 
and on the motion of Mr. Matheson and Prof. Wilson it was unanimously 
resolved :*“That this Council is strongly of opinion that the next conference 
should be held in Honolulu.” A further motion, put by Mr. Strachan and 
Mr. Matheson was carried, as follows: “That this Council is unanimous ly 
of opinion that, whoever may be appointed general secretary of the Institute, 
it would be a grave mistake to consider moving the headquarters of the Insti- 
tute from Honolulu.” 

The tentative outline of the program for 1933 was discussed in detail, 

and the Council’s proposals for coérdinating research and program were 
drawn up (excerpts given below). Mr. W. T. G. Airey was reappointed 
to the International Program Committee, with Mr. H. C. Tennent as his 
proxy. 
The Wellington Group brought forward a proposal that a deputation 
should wait on the Minister of Education with a view to giving effect to the 
following suggestion: “That it is desirable to bring History teaching in the 
secondary schools more into touch with New Zealand and its environment, 
and thus develop in the rising generation a better attitude toward interna- 
tional affairs; with this in view it is desirable that more emphasis should be 
placed in the matriculation and junior University scholarship syllabus upon 
the history of the Pacific area, and that the textbooks should be selected or 
prepared in sympathy with this aim.” After discussion it was resolved that 
Miss N. E. Coad be asked to submit a short paper setting forth the best means 
of effecting the object aimed at. 

In discussing the 1933 agenda it was considered that the following studies 
might be made by the New Zealand Council: 

“Section I. Control of Economic and Political Forces in the Pacific 

(a) New Zealand’s position as a Sovereign State under the Treaty of 
Westminster and her diplomatic machinery, comprising amongst other things 
New Zealand’s sovereignty in her mandated territory and her external rela- 
tions and legislation outside her territorial limits. The names of Messrs. 
T. D. H. Hall, W. H. Cocker and H. F. von Haast were mentioned in 
connection with this study. 

(b) New Zealand’s schemes of control of export, exchange, etc., and 
control over penetration by foreign interests. 

“Section II. Economic Planning in the Pacific 

It is suggested under this head that ‘Economic Planning in New Zealand’ 
might be studied, and Mr. Strachan and Mr. Nash agreed to undertake the 
research. 

“Section II]. The Rational Direction of Social Forces 

A study might be made of the past history of migration in New Zealand 
and future possibilities. 

“Section IV. The Control of Cultural Forces 

The studies under this head might be: 

(a) New Zealand’s education in matters of international concern, espe- 
cially in the history and geography of the Pacific area and the Orient. 
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(b) New Zealand’s means of communication of intelligence throughout 
her own country and with the rest of the world. Mr. Strachan agreed to 
make a contribution to this study. 

(c) New Zealand’s policy in the government and education of native 
peoples under her control. 

“In addition to these studies suggested by the Tentative Outline it was 
thought that a study might be made of: Diplomatic Machinery and Disarma- 
ment in the Pacific, and it was suggested that Mr. W. T. G. Airey might 
make a contribution under this head.” 


ITEMS ON EpUCATION 

The following several items of special interest have been extracted from 
the Report of the American Council’s Committee on Education, of which 
Dr. Frederick G. Keppel was chairman, submitted to the Council’s annual 
meeting in February for the biennium 1929-1931. 

“With new stimulus and new suggestions from the Kyoto Conference, this 
Committee turned to the major task of promoting the study of Pacific facts 
and problems in the United States. In this task it had the friendly codperation 
of many institutions and individuals throughout the country, a céoperation 
essential to bring the Far East and the Pacific area more intimately into the 
conscious concern and understanding of the American people. This object, 
the Committee feels, has been pursued more effectively in this last biennial 
period than ever before. 

“At an early meeting it was agreed that the educational work of the 
American Council should, for the time being, be centered upon the creation 
of better facilities for the understanding of China and Japan, though its 
scope must necessarily include the whole Pacific area. “The main reasons for 
this decision were that our resources are slender, while the Pacific area is 


vast, and that the most urgent questions affecting our relations with Pacific 
countries relate to China and Japan. When successful methods will have 
been devised for promoting the study of these relations, the Committee 
intends similarly to explore the resources and possible methods of promoting 


widespread study of our relations with other Pacific countries. . . .! 


“For many years, one of the most disturbing aspects of American educa- 
tion for those interested in the Far East has been the custom of preparing 
American children who take their elementary and secondary education in 
China and Japan, in Western languages and subjects only. These children 
often speak the vernacular language until they go to school, and many of 
them plan to return to live in the Far East after college. Yet, during the 
years of formal schooling, they have neither the time, nor, in most cases, 
the opportunity to acquire the fundamentals for a more thorough study of 
China and Japan—chief among them the language of the country. Realizing 
that these children, more than 1,600 of them each year, form the largest 
single potential supply for future scholarship in the Far East, the Education 
Committee decided to study the situation with a view to its possible adjust- 
ment. Analysis of the problem, on the basis of questionnaires and corre- 
spondence, revealed that the critical factor is not lack of interest on the part 


* An important beginning has been made in this latter field by the publication of 
two surveys: China and Japan in our University Curricula, E. C. Carter, Editor, 
University of Chicago Press, 1930; and China and Japan in Our Museums, by 
Benjamin March, University of Chicago Press, 1930. A companion study on China 
and Japan in Our Libraries is under way.—Epiror. 
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of students or schools, but the prevailing belief on the part of teachers. 
students and parents, that American colleges will not accept Chinese in ey 
of either modern or ancient languages required for admission. The students 
lack the time to study, and in many cases the schools lack the funds to teach. 
subjects not recognized for American college entrance. 

“It is confidently hoped that these schools in the Far East will see thei; 
way to modify their curricula in the direction indicated when the results o; 
this survey 2 become known. . . . 

“Another matter affecting students and schools is the place of China and 
Japan in American textbooks. Evidence of two kinds has been collected, the 
first testifying to the inadequate and sometimes inaccurate treatment of the 
Far East in textbooks in common use, the second to the readiness of the 
schools and teachers of the country to change their texts and curricula to 
meet this situation, provided a choice of materials can be offered to them. 
California educators were first in expressing their readiness to modify cur- 
ricula and subject content; but the problem is recognized also by the United 
States Bureau of Education, the Commission on History and Social Studies 
of the American Historical Association, by publishers of school texts, and by 
a number of national organizations active in the field of education. Although 
the Education Committee of the American Council can claim no credit for 
this enterprise, it is glad to report that, under a joint project of Nankai 
University, Tientsin, and Teachers College, New York, one of its members, 
Dr. Harold O. Rugg, will shortly spend a year in China,* working with 
faculty members of Nankai University on a collection of new basic materials 
for the study of Chinese history and culture in both Chinese and American 
schools. Later Dr. Rugg hopes to go to Japan to obtain similar materials 
there for use in American schools.” 


Mr. TAKASHI KoMATsuU 


On March 29 Mr. Takashi Komatsu of the Japanese Council was a 
visitor at Central Headquarters en route home from a three months’ lecture 
tour in the United States. 


Dr. HELEN Kim 


Institute friends who remember the vivid personality of Miss Helen Kim, 
a member of the Korean group at previous conferences, will be interested to 
learn that she had returned to her post as Dean of Ewha College, Seoul, after 
having spent two years in the College of Education at Columbia. She returns 
as the first Korean woman to be granted a Ph.D. in America. 


Dr. Hu SHIH 


Institute friends will be concerned to know that Dr. Hu Shih, esteemed 
Chairman of the China Conference, has recently undergone an operation for 
appendicitis. While the operation was pronounced successful, his recovery 
has been extremely slow, and according to information from Peiping friends 
under date March 13 he was still in the hospital after the lapse of a month. 


* College Entrance Credit in Chinese and Japanese for Occidental Students, edited 
by Edward C. Carter, 66 pp. American Council, 129 E. 52nd St., New York City. 


* Dr. Rugg proceeded to Tientsin in late February.—Epiror. 
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In Memoriam E. C. Carter, JR. 


The following communication has come to the Acting General Secretary 
from the Chairman of the Pacific Council, dated New York, March 18: 
Dear Sir: 

I have to inform you with the deepest regret of the death of Mr. Edward 
C. Carter, Jr., which occurred in New York on March 13 in the twenty-third 
year of his age. This sad event afflicts us doubly, both as a bereavement 
suffered by one to whose unselfish devotion the activity and usefulness of 
the American Council and of the Institute itself are so largely due, and 
because young Edward Carter was a valued member of the American staff 
at the China Conference of 1931. His indefatigable work for the Institute, 
his transparently fine character, and his delightful humor greatly endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact. He will be sorely missed. 

I know that I speak for every member of the American Council, as well 
as for the larger circle of Institute associates in other countries, in conveying 
our heartfelt sympathy to Mr. and Mrs. Carter, whose precious memory 
of a rare and beautiful character it is our privilege to share in some measure 
with them. Very truly yours, 

(Signed) JEROME D. GREENE, 


Chairman. 


Mr. E. C. Carter To MILAN 


Mr. Carter goes to Milan to represent the I. P. R. at the May 23-27 
Conference of Institutions for the Scientific Study of International Relations, 
of which he is a Program Committee member. The program for the May 


meeting is referred to in this month’s section of Pacific Trends. 


PaciFic AFFAIRS CORRESPONDENTS 


Paciric AFFAIRS announces with pleasure the addition to its staff of two 
regularly constituted Correspondents in the Orient—in order of their appoint- 
ment, Mr. Samitaro Uramatsu of the Tokyo Institute of Political and 
Economic Research, and Mr. Chen Han-seng (Geoffrey) of the Academia 
Sinica, Shanghai. 

Dr. E. S. C. Handy of the Bishop Museum of Polynesian Ethnology and 
History, Honolulu, now in the U. S. A., has been functioning since the 
first of the year as Correspondent for the Pacific Island groups and _ his 
reviews and abstracts are already appearing in the journal. 

Other appointments in the Pacific area are being arranged and will be 
announced later. 


Dr. PAUL BACHMAN 


Dr. Paul S. Bachman, Assistant Professor of Political Science at the 
University of Hawaii, has generously consented to scan and abstract from a 
number of periodicals in his field for citation in the bibliography section of 
PaciFic AFFAIRS. Beginning with this issue there will appear various unsigned 
brief citations from his pen in addition to the longer signed reviews or 
abstracts which may appear from time to time. PaciFic AFFAIRS is greatly 
indebted for this much-needed assistance. 
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INSTITUTE ForuM 


The following interesting opinions are excerpted from a variety of indi- 
vidual opinion letters and group statements which have come to Headquarters 
recently in comment upon the 1933 tentative agenda. Practically all national 
viewpoints are represented. 


Discourage Nationalistic Attitudes 

“T think that there is a tendency at these Conferences, both from the 
point of view of individuals and also perhaps as reflected in the actual 
technique, to think too much along the lines of ‘national’ outlooks as against 
‘international’ and ‘occupational.’ By this I mean that members should be 
encouraged to think internationally as economists, educationalists, traders, 
etc., rather than place too much emphasis upon their national outlooks as 
British, Americans or Chinese. This leads me to suggest that, at the next 
Conference, there should be closer codperation between the various National 
Groups as to which individual members shall sit at each round table. I think 
that the Secretariat should make this a particularly important part of its 
duties.” : 


Racial Genotypes 

“The Institute should, in my opinion, include some subject which may 
bring in a consideration of eugenics. A wealth of studies in this field is 
already available, but as much of it shows the influence of biased minds, the 
Institute should try to encourage really scientific investigations and impartial 
thinking on this very important matter. Mr. Lasker’s book on Filipino 
Immigration shows how actual the subject is and the questions regarding 
the adaptability of racial genius. The best methods to develop the often- 
hidden potentialities in the so-called genotypes are confronting statesmen and 
pedagogues in almost any Far Eastern country. You could perhaps make 
enquiries at the Secretariat of the Federation of Eugenic Research Societies 
to find out whether any concrete subject in this field could be profitably 
taken up by the Institute.” 


Economic Control Important 

“Regarding the subject of economic control and planning which seems to 
be one of the three major topics, if not the most important theme, of the next 
conference, nearly all of us, after perusal of the booklet, expressed the opinion 
at our meeting that perhaps the most important thing, to start with, was to 
analyze and clarify the ideas of economic control and especially economic 
planning. It would seem advisable, we thought, that their meanings should 
be made more definite at the earliest possible date, to enable different groups 
to grasp the significance and to collaborate fruitfully in preparation for the 
conference. Possibly it could be done most effectively at the proposed interim 
meeting. We are, on the whole, in favor of narrowing down the conception 
of ‘economic control,’ emphasizing more, as our subject matter for discussion, 
the idea of ‘economic planning,’ especially in its international bearings. It 
was suggested in this connection that the questions of Tariff, Raw Materials, 
Investments and Migration would be most important.” 


Unfortunate Political Emphasis 
“I beg to pay high tribute to you and the members of the Pacific Council 
for having hit on the right theme. I think it is just the thing for the organiza- 
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tion to take up. While I agree on the substance completely, I venture, how- 
ever, to suggest a slight alteration with regard to the general topic. You 
may recall that prior to the Shanghai Conference your Council very wisely 
decided to avoid any discussion on the current political conflict. In the 
wording of the general topic you have: ‘Conflict and control in the economic, 
political and cultural life of the Pacific.’ As I said above, I agree in substance 
with the suggestion to have all those problems discussed, but would it not be 
wiser to modify the wording so as net to bring forward as strikingly as it 
does at present the phase of political conflict? The unfortunate impression 
gaining ground abroad about the Institute of Pacific Relations since the 
Kyoto Conference is that it is losing its original character and is degenerating 
into a quarreling ground for political problems. I have always combated 
this idea, and have been making fresh efforts to dissipate any misunderstanding 
of this sort, especially since my return from Shanghai. A little caution taken 
in bringing forward a general topic for the corference will help.” 


Cinema an International Agent 

“T should like to draw attention to the possible advantages of the Institute 
taking up seriously the question of the Dissemination of Western Cinema 
Films in the Far East and its effects on Pacific Relations. The first step 
would be to collect information as to the ‘picture’ industry in each country 
concerned, the character of the majority of films and, as far as may be possible, 
the reaction of the audiences. I believe this film business to be a very serious 
matter, especially in regard to the ‘interpretation’ of Western ideas and 
morality to Eastern people—in fact I think it’s the very devil! On the other 
hand is it a thing about which the Institute could do any good? Interference 
is very difficult, but awakening people to the inherent dangers might be 
worth while.” 


Era of Peaceful Planning Ended? 

“My own inclination at the present time is to scrap a good deal of this 
philosophy and get down to the effect on international relations of the way 
in which the present conflict between China and Japan has modified our 
whole idea of international relations. Is the era of peaceful planning over, 
or is it not? If it is not, how can we strengthen the structure that has been 
so rudely shaken? The Japanese Government has shown that it has no sense 
of responsibility to the international community in going ahead to safeguard 
what it thinks of as its own claims and rights. In terms of history, there is 
nothing new in this, but in terms of our planning for the future it violates 
the fundamental elements.” 


Upset Currencies of the World 

“IT presume that a study of the problems associated with depreciated cur- 
rencies and upset values in currencies between the nations of the Pacific 
would possibly be covered under the general term of economic planning. Cer- 
tainly the manipulations that are going on at the present time in the currencies 
of the nations of the world constitute quite as interesting and important a 
problem as anything that has to do with tariffs. The present situation seems 
to be that when nations find that their tariff laws are ineffective, they 
immediately turn to a depreciated currency in order to gain an advantage 
over the manufactures coming from a nation where long hours of labor are 
rewarded in a currency that has very little international value,” 
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